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Lecture XXIX, 
Of Laborious Labour from Rigidity. 


- Lazorrovs labours are sometimes pro- 
daced by a cause very different from a mere 
deficiency of room among the bones of the 
pelvis, or an unfavourable position of the 
head, I mean, the rigidity of the softer parts ; 
and of all the laborious labours which have 
fallen under my care, these labours of rigi- 
dity are, I think, by far the most unmanage- 
able, and may therefore be looked upon as 
very undesirable undertakings for those who 
are commencing their obstetric career. 
Even when women bear their first child, 
early in life, the labour of rigidity may now 
and then happen; but such rigidities are 
more especially likely to occur in those 
cases where women marry at a later period, 
say about the age of forty, and where, too, 
they have enjoyed, a vigorous health, pre- 
viously undisturbed by those floodings, or leu- 
corrheas, by which the softer parts are so 
effectually relaxed. When rigidity exists, 
provided we are habituated to investiga- 
tions of this kind, it may, by examina- 
tion, be very easily detected, for, instead 
of yielding as in ordinary cases, the va- 
gina feels firm, and dry, and contracted, 
insomuch that you have no small difficulty 
in passing the finger to the mouth of the 
uterus, also, on examination, found to be 
firm and in good measure closed. In these 
cases of rigidity, under the best manage- 
ment, contusions, inflammations, sloughings, 
suppurations, and lacerations of the perz- 
neam, more especially, are liable to occur ; 
and sometimes there are convulsions, and 
sometimes retentions of urine. Almost in- 





very uncommonly the woman herself is ul- 
timately lost, so that in the commencement 
of your obstetric practice, more especially, 
I would advise you, by all means, not need- 
lessly to expose yourselves to difficulties so 
unmanageable. 

In the labours of rigidity, it should be 
our first indication to produce, if possible, 
a laxity of the softer parts; but, unhap- 
pily, we are in possession of no very effec- 
tual means by which an indication of this 
kind may be accomplished. When women 
have large uterine bleedings, these generally 
produce much relaxation of the passages ; 
hence, in these labours of rigidity, we are 
advised by some to take a hint from this 
observation, and to make free use of the 
lancet. By some it has been recommended, 
that a month before delivery ten, or twelve 
ounces of blood should be taken away ; 
that a fortnight before delivery, we should 
take ten or twelve ounces more ; and, more 
especially when the delivery itself com- 
mences, if the woman is robust, we are 
advised to bleed more copiously, abstract- 
ing twenty-five ounces, more or less, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. Some- 
times thirty, sometimes even forty ounces 
have been drawn, a bold practice in these 
cases, however, the more safely admissible, 
because the patients are frequently firm and 
robust. To obtain the full effect from the 
relaxing powers of depletion, you ought, by 
all means, to perform your bleedings in the 
commencement of the labour; and this 
promptitude clearly becomes justifiable, pro- 
vided it is obvious, from the degree of rigi- 
dity, that to this venesection we must ulti- 
mately have recourse. 

The softening power of fomentations in 
these cases is unhappily but small; relax- 
ation of the os uteri and the upper part of 
the vagina cannot, perhaps, in any degree 
be produced in this manner ; but relaxation 
of the external parts, the labia pudendi and 
perineum, for example, may perhaps be ac- 
celerated somewhat ; and these relaxants, 
therefore, ought by no means to be neglect- 
ed. To take a seat over steaming water can, 
I conceive, be productive of but small 
benefit, though it may amuse the mind some- 
what; in some cases, perhaps, inspiring 
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confidence, at the same time that it inflicts 
no injury on the patient. To use these emol- 
lient relaxants with full effect, however, you 
ought to be supplied with a large quantity 
of warm water and flannels, and for five or 
six hours together the vulva should be fo- 
mented, so as to mollify, as much as may be, 
before the head descends upon the external 
parts. For applying these fomentations, 
the most obvious season is the close of the 
labour, when the child, approaching the 
outlet, lies near the perineum and the labia 
pudendi. It is well, however, to begin the 
fomentations before the head is descended, 
in order that the parts, softened by your ope- 
rations, may be brought intu a state of rea- 
diness before the cranium begine to emerge. 

In the laborious labours of rigidity, the 
warm bath has been recommended, a re- 
medy more commodious in the practice of 
the ital than of the private chamber ; 
bat, ly, as those parts are not constricted 
by muscular spasm, and as they are not 
likely to become relaxed in consequence of 
faintness, I do not think that much advan- 
tage may be derived from the use of the 
warm bath, though, should circumstances 
conduce, it may be tried. Tobacco injections’ 
are searcely adapted to the nature of the 
difficulty, and they are not without their 
dangers, Very powerful they certainly are 
in relaxing the muscular fibres, but not 
equally powerful in producing that relaxa- 
tion which laborious labours, arising from 
rigidity, require. For myself, in endea- 
vomits to effect the relaxation of the softer 
parts, fomentations and bleedings are the 
remedies on which I principally confide. 

In these laborious labours, you must not 
forget, that not infrequently women are 
ultimately delivered by their natural efforts, 
and perhaps by their natural efforts most 
safely, myn «band may have been one or 
two days in , the pains, during the 
whole of this term, having been more or less 
severe. In these cases, it is the office of the 
accoucheur to watch his patient diligently, in 
order that if any bad symptoms should mani- 
fest themselves, and those symptoms should 
become alarming, he may immediately have 
recourse to his obstetric instruments, before 
any serious injury have been inflicted. One 
point I particularly recommend to your re- 
collection, and that is, the numeration of the 
pulse; if it is not above one hundred and 
ten, all is safe, as far as the mother is con- 
cerned ; ifit rise to 120 or 130, or 140 in 
the minute, I am not prepared to say that 
the mother must therefore do ill, but there 
certainly is much ground for apprehension. 

In those cases of Jaborious labour, re- 
sulting from rigidity of the softer parts, 
you must, too, be very cautious of the peri- 
neum, for whea the cranium emerges, this 


ration, and very extensive slough or rapture 
may be produced. To prepare the peri- 
neum, you may bleed and foment, as before 
recommended ; and, to prevent laceration, 
ou may d as follows :—The woman, 
ying on her left side near the edge of the 
bed, with the right hand you bear upon 
the cranium, supporting the perineum with 
the left, and wait in expectation of the 
uterine action. Now, if the parts are lax, 
and the head advances, and, examined by 
the touch, the perineum seems to be in no 
danger of disruption or contusion, though 
the hands may still be kept in readiness, it 
is unnecessary to interfere ; but if the head, 
bearing too rapidly forwards, a rending of 
the perineum is to be apprehended, you 
may then, with the right hand, resist the 
advance of the head, while you effectively 
restrain the perineum by the counter pres- 
sure of the left. During the emersion of 
the head, voluntary bearing is frequently 
recommended ; but in these cases it is ob- 
viously improper. It is unwise to resist 
the passage of the head longer than the 
security of the perineum requires ; for I am 
not sure, thet in preserving the perineum 
we are not at the same time endangering 
a maptae of the wna Op those nesenions 
you are, as frequently , interposed 
between two dangers, pie pyro some 
little nicety to determine when you ought to 
admit or resist the . 

If the natural efforts fail in laborious la- 
bours, obstetric instruments must obviously 
become your next resource; but in these 
labours of rigidity, 1 should by all means 
dissuade you from the use of the embryos- 
pastics, the tractor for example, or the for- 
ceps. That a gentle trial of them may now 
and then be justifiable, I do not venture to 
deny ; such trials I have myself ventured ; 
but, on the whole, I distrust the practice, 
Owing to the rigidity of the softer parts, 
use the tractor or forceps as gently as you 
may, there is almost always a tendency to 
sloughing and bruising of the passages; the 
more to be regretted, as the fetus, after all, 
is onge | still-born. Under all cireum- 
Stances, if you must have recourse to in- 
struments at all, you had better, at once, 
have recourse to the perforator. Now, 
in deciding whether instruments are er not 
required, you may be guided by that gene- 
ral rule to which I have so often adverted, 
If there are no dangerous symptoms, and 
if the woman have not been jn labour for 
twenty-four hours, after the discharge of 
the waters, instruments are not justifiable ; 
but if dangerous symptoms are apparent, or 
if the women have been in labour 
for twenty-four hours, or a longer term, the 
perforator may be necessary, aud therefore 
justifiable. 
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in these cases, they are injurious; in the 
laborious labours of rigidity, stimulants are 
not required. Pains you do not want, but 
relaxation. Do not suffer your patient to 
be im labour too long; a great and fatal 
error ; the issue after all is a dead child, 
and contusions, inflammations, and slough- 
ings of the maternal parts are apt to ensue. 
Do not forget the caution which I have 
given you respecting the use of embryo- 
Spastics: contusion, laceration, inflamma- 
tion, suppuration, collapse, may all be the 
results of forgetfulness here. Let your tra- 
cheal pipe be in readiness. After-floodings 
are probable. Beware. 

Such, then, are the leading causes from 
which, in ordinary cases, laborious laboursare 
arising,—from rigidity, from disproportion, 
or from the incommodious position of the cra- 
nium; these causes operating separately, or 
in combination with each other. It is not, 
however, to these agents only that the dif- 
ficulties and prolongations of these labours 
are to be ascribed; of laborious labours 
there are, moreover, other causes, real or 
reputed, and toa brief consideration of these 
we will now proceed, 

Sometimes the membranes of the ovum are 
extraordinarily unyielding; firm, for example, 
as the bullock’s bladder, so that though the 
os uteri is wide open, and the bag of water is 
bearing forth into the vagina, the membranes, 
notwithstanding, remain unbroken, and in 
some rarer cases the labour is prolonged for 
one or two days in consequence. A case 
of this kind never fell to my own lot, and I 
suspect its occurrence to be rare. Dr. Orme, 
known and respected as an obstetric teacher, 
seemed, ing to his own showing, to 
have encountered the difficulty under consi- 
deration ; the os ateri had been long dilated, 
and the membranes had been forced into the 
vagina, but the delivery being delayed, his 
assistance was requested ; on entering the 
chamber, said he, I heard the membranes 
give way with report, and immediately the 
foetus and the water escaped together. Ex- 
amination after the birth of the placenta 
proved the toughness of the membranes, and 
demonstrated pretty clearly the nature of 
the difficulty. In a case of this kind, to 
Tupture the membranes must be easy. If 
more gentle measures fail, you may lay open 
the membranes in the same manner as you 
would craniotomise ; but before you have re- 
course to an instrument of this kind, never, 
without necessity, to be introduced into the 
vagina, I would advise you by all means to 
break through the membranes, if practicable, 
by the mere pressure of the finger. Pains 
supervening, the bag descends and becomes 
tense, and the womb bearing down in one 
direction, you may carry one or two fingers 
into the vagina, and bear against the mem- 


branes in the other direction, and under this 
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action and counteraction, the rupture will 
seldom fail to be accompli . Should this 
expedient fail, you may take a penknife, (not 
to introduce it into the vagina, ) but to notch 
your nail, and communicating in this manner 
a serrated edge to the finger, you bring it 
to bear on the unyielding membranes, and, 
under gentle laceration, they readily give 
way. 

Be pleased, however, to recollect here, 
that the bladder becomes overcharged with 
urine, and may be pushed down behind the 
symphysis pubis below, and before the 
child’s head, or it may, pethaps, sometimes 
be forced into the same position by the 
action of the membranes, where they are 
firmer than ordinary. Be careful, therefore, 
not to lay open the bladder in mistake for 
the membranes. Aliquando bonus dormitat 
Homerus, in an unguarded moment, you 
may mistake the protruding bladder for the 
membranes, and, in such a case, if you have 
recourse to the perforator, you may lay the 
bladder open instead of the involuera ; hence 
one among other reasons why, in this ope- 
ration, the perforator ought not to be heed- 
lessly employed. Disruption of the mem- 
branes can never, perhaps, be required in 
these cases of unyielding involuera, unless 
the os uteri be fully expanded previously, 
and tho bag be forced down into the upper 
half of the vaginal cavity. 

The umbilical chord is sometimes unusually 
long, of three or four feet, for example, and 
sometimes it is equally remarkable for its 
brevity. Dr. Haightou met with a case in 
which the chord’s length, on measurement, 
was not found to exceéd seven inches. 
Brevity of the chord is said to give rise to 
laborious labours, but of this I much doubt. 
It was the opinion of the ancients, that the 
foetus, not expelled by the action of the 
uterus, made its way into the world by its 
own efforts. Holding this opinion, they 
were led to infer, that where the umbilical 
chord was short, the foetus would be re- 
tained ; being tethered, as it were to the 
sides of the uterine cavity. From the an- 
cients, then, 1 apprehend, has been derived 
this opinion of impeded labour, produced by 
brevity of the chord, but the foundation 
of this opinion appears to be erroneous. In 
modern times it has been proved demon- 
stratively, that it is not by its own efforts 
that the fwctus makes its escape. The dead 
foetus ceteris paribus, is born as easily as the 
living. The child is expelled by the con- 
traction of the womb, and these contractions 
efthe uteras, I have myself had frequent 
occasion to feel, when the hand has been 
introduced for the purpose of removing the 
fetus by turning. Hence, when the child 
descends, the uterus descends also, as it is 
the movement of the one that gives motion 
to the other ; therefore the distance between 
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the uterus and the umbilicus, as the labour 
advances, must always remain pretty equal ; 
nor will the shortness of the chord, I con- 
ceive, make itself felt in the labour, till the 
body of the foetus have escaped from the 
vagina. Be it remembered also, that if the 
chord resisted the progress of the fetus, 
the placenta must become detached under 
the strong action of the uterus, a large 
flooding ensuing in consequence. 

It is not, I think, frequently, that the 
sacro-coccygeal joint is anchylosed, yet this 
accident, now and then occurs; and, in the 
obstetric museum, I have a very beautiful 
specimen of this anchylosis, the sacrum and 
coccyx being consolidated into one bone. 
When the coccyx is anchylosed at right 
angles with the sacrum, encroaching on the 
outlet of the pelvis, it may materially ob- 
struct the passage of the head; and, in 
some rarer cases, laborious labour, demand- 
ing the administration of instruments, may 
be produced in consequence. That such 1s 
the nature of the obstruction, you are led to 
surmise, by finding, when the head is at the 
outlet, and cannot be transmitted, that it 
bears very forcibly in the coccyx and pubes, 
and the nature of the case once suspected, 
you pass your fingerinternally upon the sur- 
face of the coccyx, and externally laying 
the thumb in apposition with the finger, 
you feel the bone through the softer parts, 
and easily perceive its immobility. A case 
of this kind, I should be inclined to treat on 
the general principles already so often re- 
iterated. And, first, I should give a fair 
trial to the natural efforts for four-and- 
twenty hours, if no dangerous symptoms ap- 
peared; and if twenty-four hours passed 


may be unusually large, and this extraordi- 
nary bulk may become a cause of laborious 
labour. Instead of weighing about seven 
pounds only, the foctus, at birth, may weigh 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen pounds, or more 
than this. I have myself seen a woman of 
middle stature, who produced remarkably 
large children—one of which, without 
clothes, was found, as I was assured, to 
weigh seventeen pounds at birth. Now, in 
these cases, generally when the children are 
extraordinarily large, the head being large 
also, unless the pelvis be of more than com- 
mon capacity, difficulty of parturition ensues ; 
but this difficulty, be it observed, is to be 
managed on the same principles as those 
difficulties which result from coarctation of 
the pelvis. Essentially, indeed, the two 
cases are the same; in both disproportion 
is the cause of the obstruction ; but, in the 
one case, this disproportion arises from the 
contraction of the es, and, in the 
other, from the overbulk of the cranium. 
You will meet with cases, though rarely, 
in which the head is hydrocephalic, half a 
pint, or more, of water accumulating within 
the cranium. Now, in these difficulties, it has 
been proposed to turn the child, an operation 
of which, as you may infer from cautions al- 
ready given, I can by no means cordially 
approve. In the very last case of hydro- 
cephalic labour, which has fallen under my 
notice, the practitioner, with the best in- 
tentions, carried his hand into the uteras, 
but a fatal rupture of the genitals was the 
consequence. To the exclusion of this 
formidable operation, therefore, I would 
advise you to adopt, what to me appears to 
be a safer practice—confiding the birth to 


away without delivery—or if dangerous | the embryospastic, the embryotomic, instru- 


symptoms occurred, I should then have re- 
course to the tractor or the forceps; or 
should dangerous symptoms become mani- 
fest, or without the occurrence of these 
symptoms, should the labour be prolonged 
beyond the six-and-thirty, or eight-and- 
forty hours, after the discharge of the 
waters. I should then have recourse to the 
embryotomic instruments, provided the em- 
bryospastic had been fairly tried without 
success. 

Again. When women bear their.first 
child late in life, labour, as 1 have already 
observed, becomes more or less laborious in 
consequence. In women, however, who are 
advanced to the middle period of life—the 
fortieth year, for example, it will not be 
necessary, under ordinary circumstances, to 
have recourse to instruments. Should no 
symptoms of danger become manifest, give 
a fair trial to the natural efforts for four-and- 
twenty, or six-and-thirty hours after the 
discharge of the liquor amnii, and the feetus 
will, I think, not infrequently be expelled. 





Like the adult, the foetus, too, at full age, 


ments, or the unassisted efforts of nature. 

The head, when hydrocephalic, readily 
yields under pressure; and sometimes by 
disruption, and sometimes by an accommo- 
dation of its form and bulk, it will be found, 
without the aid of instruments, to make its 
way into the world, Should nowdangerous 
symptoms be observed, therefore, give a fair 
trial to the natural efforts, applying the 
lever, or the forceps, should these efforts 
fail you ; but should the softness ef the head 
unfit it for the action of these instruments, 
then, if delivery be necessary, betake your- 
selves tu perforation ; alarge opening would 
not be required, a small puncture would dis- 
charge the waters. With this disease, life 
is scarcely desirable. I.ycurgus would have 
condemned the fetus; but we are Britons 
and not Spartans; and it is of our pro- 
fession not to destroy life, but to save it. 

In labours laborious or not, it sometimes 
happens that the arm and chord descend 
together into the pelvis; the simultaneous 
descent of these parts being, on the whole, 
not uncommon. When the chord is in 
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the pelvis, together with the head of the| facturing towns, those nurseries of feeble 
fetus, not infrequently the child perishes, | bodies and fretful minds. Dreadful expe- 
stifled in consequence of the compression dients, the dangers and difficulties of these 
of the funis, and the interception of the|cases may require—the destruction of the 
placentar changes at a time when re-jovum, the sacrifice of the fetus, the ad- 
spiration cannot be rformed ; and this | ministration of some of the most formidable 
more certainly if the labour be retarded by | instruments, and the execution of some of 
the rigidity of the parts, the position of the|the most perilous operations, with which 
fetus, the bulk of the cranium, the coarc- | the healing art is provided. ‘I'wo lives are 
tation of the passages, or any of the other always in jeopardy. Every thing conduces to 
causes already enumerated. Now, it is de-| inspire an interest for their safety. How 
sirable, if possible, to secure the child| then must England, how must Europe, ad- 
against these dangers; and it was first sug-|mire the dignity of a medical body, which 
gested tome, by one of my own pupils, that a| sinks a part of the profession to which, in 
piece of sponge, about the size offour fingers, | the realities of life, such trusts are confided, 
very soft and fine, should be insinuated into! into a mere vocation, undeserving its atten- 
the uterus, and left there, in such a manner|tion. Such loftiness is truly regal. Si j’ 
as to carry back the descending loop of etois lieutenant de police, je defendrois ces 
chord and preclude its return into the va- | cabriolets,” said Louis Quinze. Perish our 
gina. Should much chord descend, it could | wives—perish our daughters—let every pre- 
hardly be replaced in this way. A smaller | tenderhave the right to lay open the head of 
descent may be remedied. 1 have myself) our living infants, but let not men of en- 
tried the practice with success. If it can |larged academical education be defiled by a 
be accomplished without violence, it is, | | condescending and gracious inquiry into the 
think, to be recommended. ‘he inexpe- | qualifications of those who devote a part of 
rienced, however, and the awkward, had | their minds to such abject pursuits. Absite 
better refrain. In some rare cases, to be|di meliora. Prator non curat de minimis. 


looked upon as anomalies, should the pains| This is dignity indeed; but then what is 
remit, you may carry the chord and the hand | 
into the cavity of the uterus, provided the 
parts make no résistance ; and looping the 
chord upon some part of the foetus, you 
may thes prevent its reiterated descent. | 
Asa general practice, however, this is not 
to be advised, as the introduction of the 
hand is always attended with more or less 
risk of laceration, Should these measures 
fail us, we mast then, I believe, be contented | 
to place the chord in the most capacious 
part of the pelvis, directing the patient to 
make the most of her pains by co-operative 
voluntary urging, the birth of the head being 
accelerated cautiously, by the tractor or the 
forceps, provided we are dexterousin the 
management of these instruments. 

With the chord it sometimes happens that 
the arm descends, the birth becoming ob- 
structed, more especially if there is a large 
head, or a contracted pelvis. By the hand 
or the sponge, as before explained, the arm | 





arrogance ? what is insolence? Homo sum 
humani nihil a me alienum puto. Ah, how 
easy was it for the orchestra—the equites— 
the great body of the Roman people to ap- 
plaud. the sentiment; but throughout the 
whole of the multitudinous assembly, was 
there one who found it easy, to act under 
the influence of the sentiment of the benevo- 
lent Chremes? [ presume there was not, 
Of the past we must form our opinion from 
the present. Granite is unchangeable, and 
so is human clay. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
————— 
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Tue inversion of images formed on the 








may sometimes be replaced; but, should|tetina, by the passage of rays of light 
these attempts fail, the delivery may be | through the anterior part of the eye, result- 
completed by instruments, the embryospas- ing from the laws of optics, is coustant, and 
tic, or the embryotomic ; or the birth may | does not produce any uncertainty in the 
be confided to the unaided efforts of the | judgment relative to the position of the 
uterus ; and in determining in which of the | objects, provided the other senses be ia their 
three modes the birth should be completed, | natural condition. _The following case pre- 
we must, I conceive, be guided by the prin- sents an extremely interesting exception — 
ciples already prescribed. A child, seven years of age, the son of a 

And thus much then respecting the manage- distinguished artist, commenced taking les- 


ment of this important class of labours— | sons in drawing from his father; but it may 
the laborious labours, as they are called,— | be imagined how 
occasionally met with in country practice, |———— , 
still more frequently in that part of practice, | 
which lies in the midst of our large manu- 


great the parent's surprise 
* Journal Universel des Sciences Med. 
| Feb. 1828. 
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was, at finding all the objects which the 
child represented, drawn upside down. It 
was first supposed that the child might be 
ge this inversion of objects in joke, 

ut he affirmed that he drew the objects as 
they appeared to him ; and as the drawings 
were, in other respects, very accurate, there 
was no reason for doubting the child’s word. 
Every time that the object was turned be- 
fore he took a sketch of it, he represented 
it in the natural position, showing that the 
sensation received by the eye corresponded 
perfectly with the inversion formed on the 
retina, This state of vision continued more 
than a year; after which time the child 
began to see objects in their natural posi- 
tion. 


Many analogous cases have been observed ; | 





to the finger beyond this which 
bod with considerable. dieulty, end 
found that the rectum, above the stracture, 
was dilated, or rather distended, with fecal 
matter. The daily use of injections was 
prescribed, and the introduction, up the 
rectum, of a tent covered with opium cerate, 
On the 11th of December following, Dr. L. 
again saw the patient, who confessed that 
she had neglected, or but imperfectly fol- 
lowed up the directions; two days before 
she had a very copious stool, since which 
she experienced greater pain than usual, 
The abdomen was swollen, and painful on 
pressure ; frequent liquid motions, and 
nausea, small pulse, great anxiety, and cold 
extremities ; these were the symptoms, in 
addition, which presented themselves, and in 


a very distinguished lawyer, for instance, | two doys afte) wards the patient expired. 
saw, for some time, objects inverted; the| The body was examined fourteen hours 
houses appeared to him to rest on the roofs | after death. There was considerable effu- 


~—men, to walk on their heads, &c. This|sion, of a sero-purulent fluid, in the abdo- 
aberration of vision depended on a distarbed |men ; the peritoneum was thickened, and 
state of the digestive organs, and disappear- | inflamed ; the intestines were distended with 
ed with the cause which gave it origin. Dr.) gas, and covered with a yellowish soft, ad- 
Wollaston, after considerable exercise of | ventitious membrane. The muscular coat, 
body and mind, suddenly found that he could and the layer of cellular membrane, which 
see but half of the figures of persons whom unites it to the mucous tunic, was converted 
he met, as well as other objects which came | into a fibro-cartilaginous structure. ‘Towards 
before him. Dr. Crawford relates the his-| the anus there were a great number of va- 

of a woman who was attacked with a|ricose veins, and, about four inches ap the 
slight hemiplegia of the left side, who, | gut, there was a circular contraction, scarce- 


from that period, could see but half an ob- 
ject, not even after that the power of motion 
had been restored to the paralysed side. 
Another person had, for several years, a 
derangement in the vision of the right eye, 
to which every single object was represent- 
ed multiplied seven or eight times, 


CIRCULAR CONTRACTION OF TNE RECTUM." 


Madam M., ztat. 40, of a full habit and 
strong constitution, had experienced, for 
the last three years, (since the time of ber 
accouchement,) a great difficulty on goin 
to stool. Frequently fifteen days would 
elapse without an evacuation taking place ; 
then violent pains, which the patient com- 
es to those of labour, came on, and were 
followed by the expulsion of a small quan- 
tity of liquid, or solid fecal matter. The 
patient was in this state when she con- 
sulted, on the 30th of August, 1827, Dr. 
Longueville. This gentleman, suspecting 
some affection of the organs contained in 
the pelvis, submitted them to an examina- 
tion. The womb, although large, did not 
appear diseased ; but on the finger being 
introduced up the rectum, it met, at the 
distance of two or three inches, with en 
obstruction which appeared like a circular 
contraction of the gut. Dr. L. attempted 


ly admitting of the passage of a quill, and 
which must have considerably increased 
since the 30th of August. The mucous 
membrane in this point was beslthte but 
thin ; the muscular coat, and the two layers 


of cellular membrane, uniting it to aed ua 
toneal and mucous tunics were changed into 
a thick, grey, hard tissue. 


PENETRATING WOUND OF THE cCHEST.* 


A man, thirty-two years of age, inflicted 
on himself a wound with a knife, between 
the fifth and sixth left ribs near the edge of 
the sternum. From the mark of the blood 
left on the knife, it was evident that it had 
entered two inches; the wound was suf- 
ficiently broad to admit of the little finger. 
At each inspiration, a stream of arterial and 
venous blood escaped with a whistling noise ; 
and this hemorrhage was rapidly exhausting 
the strength ‘of the patient, the extremities 
were cold, the pulse imperceptible at the 
wrist, and the respiration very feeble. The 
wound was hermetically sealed, and kept in 
this state by a graduated —— which 
was fastened by a bandage. In three days 
afterwards the compress was removed, and 
the wound found nearly cicatrized, Jn fif- 
teén days from the accident, the cure was 
completely effected. 





* Clinique des Hospitaux. Tom. ii.n, 31. 





* Graéfe’s Jahresbericht. 
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In order on show the course which es pe 
adopts in the cure of trating wounds 
the chest, professor Grafe performed some 
experiments on dogs, dividing the intercos- 
tal artery in each, and superficially wound- 
ing the lungs. Immediately after the ex- 
perimeat, a great quantity of blood escaped, 
the animals began to vacillate in walking, 
and to bear against the wounded side, and 
appeared easy only when they were resting 
the injesed port against some hard body. In 
all, the ing gradually stopped, and the 
dogs were quite recovered in fifteen days, 
without any other assistance, remaining in 
the situation just mentioned, eating scarcely 
nothing, but drinking a good deal of water. 
Several of the animals were afterwards 
killed, the effused blood was comaetely 
absorbed, and there were only partial ad- 
hegsions of the lungs and pleura in those 
dogs in which the lungs had been inten- 
tionally wounded. 


AMPUTATION OF THE EXTREMITIES WITH- 
OUT LIGATURES ON THE VESSELS.* 


Dr. Koch, senior surgeon of the Hospital 
of Manich for the last twenty years, has 
never employed ligatures to arrest the 
bleeding from the divided vessels. An as- 
sistant com 3 the main trunk with his 
hand during the operation, and until the 
dressings have been applied ; then, instead 


of this pressure, the surgeon applies a ge 
duated compress, fastened by a bandage 
along the coursé of the artery. The patient 
is then taken to bed, and watched by an 
assistant, who exercises a slight pressure 
with his hand on the stump, as long as 


strong pulsations are felt in the part. This 
plan Dr. Koch has always found successful. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE VESSELS OF 
THE UTERUS AND PLACENTA. 


M. Biancini has recently communicated 
to the Medico-Physical Society of Florence, 
an account of some experiments which he 
has undertaken for the purpose of demon- 
strating the immediate and direct connex- 
ion between the vessels of the mother and 
those of the fetus. Having injected the 
vascular system of a woman who had died in 
labour, the placenta being attached to the 
uterus, M. Biancini found that the injec- 
tion had run into the chorion and amnion. 
On examining the tortuous vessels of the 
womb, he saw that they penetrated the tis- 
sue of the placenta,and were spread out on 
the membranes, and that they had deposed 
the injected matter in the cells described 
by Hunter and Meckel. Several similar 





* Graéfe’s and Walther’s Journal, tom. ix. 
Part 4. 
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experiments convinced our author of the 
direct of the blood from the mother 
to the embryo, but he was also anxious to 
show the immediate return of the blood from 
the embryo to the mother. For this pur- 
pose he ype with mercury the umbili 
arteries of a calf, and found that the metal, 
after passing through the placenta and the 
other coverings of the fetus, entered imme- 
aw Sages the uterus by some short 
branches, and thus filled the veins of this 
organ. M. Biancini terms these vessels 
placento-uterine veins. 





1828; oR, A GLANCE AT DR. JOHNSTONE’ 
** ANNUS MIRABILIS.” 


“ Woe unto the foolish p ts, that follow their 
own spirit, and have seen ing.”’—Ezexigl. 


To James Johnstone, Esq. M.D., &c. &e. 


My pear Doctor,—Having made the 
acute discovery, that hospital reporters are 
now paid by the acre for their letter-press, 
you will not be surprised that one of that 
class of hirelings should again select se fer- 
tile a theme as yourself for the subject of 
an essay, having, on a former occasion, spun 
you out to the profitable length of six mor- 
tal pages. A more humane and disinterest- 
ed motive, however, than the profits of my 
vocation induces me to address you now: 
the “ Fasciculi” for the last quarter are 
flaring before me in their scarlet jackets, 
end I feel a friendly impulse from. their 
presence to communicate my opinions on 
their merits and success, while the tone of 
the last two or three numbers convinces 
me that you are in a state of mind favour- 
able to the adoption of advice. The meta- 
morphose unquestionably reflects infinite 
credit on your taste in costume, and skill in 
tactics, for bringing into the field so many 
forces, arrayed, too, in such splendid uni- 
form, out of the routed remains of the late 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. Their saugui- 
nary apparel is now, indeed, in perfect 
keeping with their truculent intent; but 
having thus unfurled the banner of blood, 
why not inscribe it with the dagger? Were 
the arms assorted in this manner to the tint 
of the scutcheon, the heraldry of the under- 
taking would then be consistently emble- 
matic of that literary assassination to which it 
aspires. Their appearance in separate parts, 
and at shorter intervals, is also an obvious 
improvement. One review from the “ great 
unpaid” of the ‘* Quarterly” at a time is 
quite sufficient to compose ordinary readers 
to the precise point of agreeable somno- 





lency ; the former quantity, of eight or ten 
administered in one dose, wes in danger of 
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frequent! acing actral lethargy All | persed 
ae no Bey Achoee’ fall far short 


of the alteration effected in the mechanism 
of the “‘ Periscope,” for by this invention 
alone posterity will decide on your genius. 
Though the adaptation of the object-glass to 
a wider horizon must necessarily diminish 
its precision, in the representation of images, 
in proportion to their multiplicity, yet the 
miniature picture of medical intelligence, 
which is Pome presented, will serve as an 
admirable “‘ catalogue raisonne” to the 
twenty or thirty journals upon which the 
instrument is to be employed. But perfec- 
tion is not to be expected in the most subtle 
contrivances of man; and failing only in a 
comparison with itself, the * Periscope” will 
doubtless exhibit the best index to the cur- 
rent medical literature of the day, with the 
additional recommendation of being the only 
one of the kind ever published in a perio- 
dical form. Could it, indeed, as perspi- 
cuously reflect the contents of these several 
journals in a space less than many of them 
occupy, as its promises are feasible, the 
“* camera obscura” would cease to be a phi- 
losophic wonder, and the deglutive powers 
of the “‘ boa constrictor,” which contrives 
to accommodate in its stomach a buffalo | 
larger than itself, would be no longer a 
matter of doubt or of amazement among na- 
tural historians. It is a melancholy reflec- 
tion, however, that the ingenuity of these 
various designs should have been wasted on 
an ungrateful profession, i ible ‘to the 
talent which they display ; and, in passing 
from their consideration to the reception 
which they have already experienced, I 
almost tremble to lead you across that awful 
gulph of blasted anticipations which divides 
the commencement from the termination of 
the enterprise. Making every allowance, 
however, for the provocation given, and the 
excellence of some of the means taken to 
raise yourself and your party from the abyss 
into which you had been plunged, my con- 
viction of the imprudence of the entire 
scheme, and of the impropriety of certain 
parts of it, compels me to recapitulate the 
whole circumstances connected with the 
attempt, though the task may seem ungra- 
cious. But it would be in vain, nay, in- 
consistent, my dear Johnstone, with my 
solicitude for your weliare, to conceal from 
your view a picture, by the attentive inspec- 
tion of which, you can alone be brought to 
a just perception of your late conduct, and 
preserved from a similar fate in future ; as 
the gambler, or the prodigal, who hazards 
his all on the cast of a die may sometimes 
be reformed by drawing his attention to the 
folly of his life in the mirror of description. 
Besides, that false delicacy which might 
tempt me to spare your feelings the painful 
recital of the following facts, is entirely su- 





ed by the motive of serving 
you, and by the knowledge of their being 
already present to your mind, for of his er- 
rors in this world, unfortunately, man can- 
not be forgetful, Lethe being truly, though 
poetically, a river of another clime, whose 
oblivious waters flow for those only who 
have [expiated their offences by passing 
through the tomb. You will, therefore, re- 
collect, that when I last had the honour of 
pointing out to your notice the grave which 
you were preparing for your wild specula- 
tions, you were totally inaccessible to the 
influence of reason; and I am not at all 
surprised, that events have more than rea- 
lised my admonitory predictions. Like the 
Pythoness placed on the tripod over the 
intoxicating fumes of the cavern of Elis, you 
were then inebriated by a riotous indul- 
gence in visionary projects; like the same 
being, exhausted by her raptures and phy- 
sical exertions, you are now in a state of 
collapse, calm, quiet, and subdued by the 
very excesses of speculative dissipation : 

«« But not even pleasure to excess is good 

What most elates then sinks the soul as low, 
ie a joy pours in with copious 


The higher still the exulting billows flow, 
The farther back again they flagging go, 
And leave us grovelling on the dreary shore.”’ 


You, of course, remember the fantasies 
which floated in your mind during that pa- 
roxysm of prophetic excitation, and the 
awful announcements with which you in- 
troduced the glorious millenium of 1828. 
While the old worn-out pens were pointing 
for the conflict, the calumnies against pri- 
vate character compounding, the lawyers 
feeing for the prosecutions, the mail coaches 
and the stamp office were hiring for carrying 
on the war in the provinces, while these pre- 
liminaries were in progress, no wonder that 
revenge, awakened from its deadly reveries 
by the prospect of immediate gratification, 

ould have assumed the tone of triumph by 
anticipation, and inspired its deluded vic- 
tims with the drunken, frantic courage of a 
company of bacchanals celebrating their mad 
orgies during a Roman saturnalia. O, my 
dear Johnstone, what delicious dreams were 
these! when the circle of affiliation was 
forming, and the apostles of the new era 
saw, as they danced around the magic ring, 
the annihilation of the enemy in the sorcery 
of uniting affection, No wonder that the 
mental clouds, generated by these mad fes- 
tivities, should have excluded every ray of 
reason from the Christmas rites; and that, 
in the blind enthusiasm of the hour, you 
should have suffered yourself to become the 
** Peter the Hermit” of the new crusade, 
and scatter, with fanatical profusion, indul- 
gences of praise, and of exemption from all 
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ibility for past, present, and future|run it down with the keen perseverance of 
offences, to those who enlisted themselves| the blood-hound. The anomalous state of 


in the sacred cause. But great, it must be 
admitted, were the objects of the under- 
taking, and commensurate were the means 
adopted for their consummation. Reviews| 
were to have been written, more valuable 
than the very works out of which they were | 
composed; quartos of some four hundred | 
pasess priced four pounds, were to have 

en reduced into a few pages bya novel | 





species of condensation, and sold for “ four- | 


pence sterling ;”’ hospital reporters, by the 
assistance of improved chronometers, were 
to teach time itself more accurate move- 








medical economy, and its disastrous conse- 
quences to the best and most useful depart- 
ment of the profession, were now to be 
held as the perfections of an infallible and 
allwise scheme of gavernment, in which 
** whatever is, is right,’’ though its mis- 
chievous tendencies and inconsistency were 
for years the subjects of demonstration, and 
the themes of unremitting complaint. Pu- 
pils, who had been exalted from slaves into 
freemen, by being taught to think for them- 
selves, and to consult their own interests, 
were again to be subjected to the birch of 


ments during the performance of operations, | masters who doled out their patronage, not 
to measure every incision bya scale of equal |according to desert, but to the highest 
parts, and imstead of describing the opera-| bidder, and the basest truckler to their 
tor’s motions in words, to represent them in| despotic and corrupt schemes of monopoly. 
papyroplastics. The articles on medical! The tactics, in short, of the ‘‘ Beacons, 
politics were to have silenced for ever the | Blackwoods, and Bulls,” were to have 
declamations of the radical press, and all | been transferred from these sinks of British 
that it had ever done in exposing error, re-| politics, to the purer and more philan- 
forming abuse, and diffusing professional  thropic pursuits ef science ; and with, it 
information, was to have been proved false, | was hoped, some portion of that baneful 
worthless, and injurious to society; while influence, which these vile advocates of 
“ periscopes,” constructed on a new prin-| negro slavery, have hitherto exercised over 
ciple, were to catch the phases of the | the destinies of their country. The most 
medical world long before they became visi-| amusing part of this extraordinary under- 





ble to ordinary mortals, and, by a species 
of optical condensation, to realise the pro- 

rties ascribed to the ‘‘ mirror of vanity” 
in the Castle of Indolence, of whose listless 
tenants— 


“ One great amusement of their household 
was, 

In a huge crystal magic globe to spy, 

Still as they turned it, all things that do pass, 

Upon this ant-hill, earth!” 


The writers in Tar Lancer were to have 
been demonstrated dunces, hirelings, vil- 
lains, fitter to figure in the pillory than 
in the pages of a scientific journal, minis- 
tering to the instruction and amusement 
of the profession. By a similar process 
of reasoning, its friends were to abjure 
their own principles recorded in its columns, 
the moment the sun of the new system 
ascended the literary horizon ; or, in default 
of this act of self-desertion, that genius, for 





which they had hitherto obtained credit 
with the public, was to have been at once 
dissipated in the torrid zone of threatened 
talent, like the diamond in the focus of the 
burning glass ; and those springs of know-| 
ledge, from which a grateful and admiring | 


taking was, that while in the progress of 
accomplishment, it was really taken for 
granted, that THe Lancer—no, the Lion, 
was to lie down in his lair, and suffer him- 
self to. have been devoured by the very ver- 
min generated in his offal, and cherished by 
his heat. The small snarling curs, whom 
he had scared into obscurity by bis first 
roar, becoming accustomed to his voice, and 
instructed by his habits, imagined they might 
make up by union of numbers for individual 
insignificancy, and thus overcome the lord 
of the forest, by clubbing their might, and 
mimicking his plans of war. With a magna- 
nimity characteristic of his strength, he did 
permit, for a while, these diminutive ag- 
gressors to indulge in their vanity, and even 
to yelp a yell of triumph, mistaking his pa- 
tience for want of courage and power, well 
knowing that he had merely to raise himself 
into an attitude of defence, and that the 
whole fry would fall around him “like dew- 
drops” from his own mane. Well, the 
grand assault has been made—the one-sided 
combat in which, “si rixa ubi tu pulsas, 
ego vapulo tantum,” was to have been the 
motto of the contest—and what, my dear 
Johnstone, have been the results? The 





world had so long drank, to be instantly recital is a bitter medicine ; but, as it may 
dried up in the simoom, issuing from the | save you a visit to Anticyra, or a sojourn in 

ises of Longman and Highley. Atheists,| the lonely isle of Loch Lomond, it must be 
infidels, materialists, septembrisers, were| swallowed. You will, therefore, be so 
the tender appellations, by which those|good as to bring to mind here, the pre- 
men were to have been pointed out to the | dictions and puffing with which you ushered 
odium of a class of society, which unfortu-|in the birth of the first champion in the 
nately but requires a glance At its gawe, to| conflict— Longman’s Cameleon, which, after 
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changing its hue each day of its appearance, 
at mf settled into its present chlorotic 
tint, emblematic of its tendency to a decline. 
No one less than a Laker and a Poet- 
Jaureate, it appears, was considered worthy 
of putting forward its pretensions; and its 
friends and parents, 
** Like that deep-mouthed Baotian ‘ Savage 
Landor,’ 
Mistaking for a swan, rogue Southey’s 
gander,” 


accordingly, had the prodigy prefaced by 
that elegant inditer of hexameters, birth- 
day odes, and Joan of Arc. I need scarcely 
acquaint you with the further history of 
this greatest abortion of modern literature. 
After exhausting the bankrupt portfolios of 
Mr. Charles Bell and the Bats, becoming, 
for awhile, the congenial conduit of their 
drivel, and receiving one gash from the 
catlin of Mr. Samuel Cooper, the “ old 
hack of a journalist,” who was ashamed to 
reappear, “‘ propria persona,” before the 
public, has shrunk into the contempt and 
obscurity from which he attempted to creep 
under false colours. Pitied by its oppo- 
nents, and despised by its very supporters | 
as unworthy even of them, it is lingering out 
the most loathsome of all literary existence, 
the very personification of squalid authorism 
and decay, without the power of wounding 
the enemies ofits principles, or advancing the 
cause of its friends. The ‘‘ fasciculi” follow- 
ed, but, alas! they too have experienced a 
similar fate. The attempt to compress into so 
narrow a receptacle the property of authors, 
was viewed with much the same feeling by 
the public, as they would look on the clown 
in Mother Goose, attempting to transfer to 
his pockets every moveable article within 
his reach. The notes of admiration, italics, 
and Roman capitals, for which a type- 
founder must have been exclusively em- 
ployed, and set up in your pages to point 
out a meaning otherwise unintelligible, as 
milestones are set up to direct a traveller, 
and all the other typographical artifices, b 
which dulness was masqueraded in the gar' 
of wit, have but excited pity for the poverty 
of intellect, which could stoop to such me- 
chanical efforts at effect. You took im- 
proper liberties with the classics, until 
syntax and prosody, as if to avenge the in- 
sult, ‘* wrote you down an ass.” To give 
an air of independence to your political 
twattle, you took a similar license in dealing 
with the College of Physicians, but you 
soon found your mistake ; for, no sooner did 
that venerable old lady put on her specta- 
cles, and draw up her wrinkles into a frown 
of disapprobation, than, scared by the looks 
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on her immaculate virtue. No, no, Doctor, 
it requires some flesh, blood, and , to 
tame shrews of that description: had Petru- 
chio been a dyspeptic, Catherine had re- 
mained untamed, You also gre Bae scope 
to your talent for personal abuse, and what 
a specimen of mental imbecility has it dis- 
closed? No doubt you commenced on a 
lofty key, among the very treble stops of 
the organ of vituperation ; but, from the 
first frantic scream of attack, down to your 
expiring groan, you have been descending 
an octave lower iu each “ fasciculus,” 


“Sinking from thought to thought, a vast 
profound !” 


until, in your last effort, you appear like an 
exhausted nymph of Billingsgate, your arms 
a-kimbo, your hands clenched, eyes immove- 
ably fixed in their sockets, teeth gaping 
furiously but harmlessly through your re- 
tracted lips, and excluming that ultimate 
monosyllabic concentration of baffled rage, 
** lie, lie, lie!’ Not one word, my dear 
Doctor, more, are you able toutter. Next 
came the lawsuits, and how they ended, you 
need scarcely be informed. The hero of 
one of these plots, valuing his reputation at 
the modest sum of two thousand pounds, 
though he had to conceal his name in bes 
coming Longman’s hireling, threw him- 
self on the mercy of a jury, who, with a 
more moderate notion of bis talents and 
fame, estimated both at the enormous sum 
of five pounds sterling! It was really too 
bad ; an editor set up soul and body in a 
court of justice to auction, and only to bring 
the price of a pair of pantaloons. Mr. 
Guthrie, followed his unfortunate friend 
Roderick, and with a still more ludicrous 
result. Like Sir William Draper, he stands 
forward the hero of defeat. Witnesses 
would not suppress the truth, or perjure 
themselves in his defence, so he took to his 
heels. But, in mercy to human nature, let 
his case rest in peace ; for though the duty 
which I owe to you, demands truth to 
be told, yet there are recollections con- 
nected with the transaction, which had 
better he concealed from view. The friends 
of Tux Lancer, and its writers, had next to 
stand the fierce assault of Longman’s legion. 
Among these, Mr, Lawrence and Dr. Haslam 
were selected as the subjects of especial at- 
tack. You recollect all the pains and spe. 

cial pleading with which you sought to con- 

vince the world, that the former was not an 
original genius. But if he be not an origi- 

nal genius, in whet part, my dear Doctor, of 
the seale of mind, is his assailant to find 
his proportional place? If Lawrence does 
not stand at the point of genius on the sen'e 





of the harridan, you fell prostrate at her feet, 
and, in the lowest whine of penitential | 


servility, declared thet you had no design | 


of intellect, will his calumniator presume 
even to include himself within the zeroof 
the same standard? To measure the dis- 
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tance between both, the critical thermome- | perceive a promise of patriarchal old age in 


ter should be 


anew, and Some | every beat? Just apply the stethoscope to 


term more expressive of dulmess than con- | his chest, and can you discover a single 
elation, invented to define the difference. | consumptive rale to interrupt the melodious 
y some such contrivance, could Dr. Has- | murmar of healthy respiration that issues 
lam be discriminated in a proper manner | from his breast ! On the contrary, instead of 


from his commentator, who is literally un- 


being injured by the late assault, the gentle 


worthy of manufacturing the ink with which | exercise which he has taken in laughing down 


the ** Lectures on the intellectual composi- 


the assailants, has but improved his health, 


tion of man” were written. ‘The provincial | and has made him anxious for a more dig- 


correspondents were considered 


too much | nified opportunity of showing his strength, 


importance to be neglected in the general | and drawing out his resources. Should such 


assault ; but in what relation do they now 


an occasion arise, auxiliaries, of whom, in 


stand with respect to their assailants?) your lamentable ignorance of all that is 


Erinensis, ‘‘ the Irish vagabond, the half 
rebel, half surgeon,” as he had been called 
by the pious Dr. Copland some twelve 
months ago, is showing in intellectual ver- 
dure, “* the might that slumbers in a 
Paddy's arm ;”’ while his calumniator lies | 
entombed in his own mausoleum, seared, | 
withered, ceasing, like a skeleton desiccated | 
in the desert, even to annoy the public by 
the pestilent fumes of decomposing author- | 
ism. His servile imitator, as you have in, 
your critical discernment been pleased to 
designate Scotus, was also to have been cut 
ap, bis cases analysed, and the subjects of | 
his criticism implored to contradict his | 
statements. The retort has been broken ; 
the cases have stood the test, and the officers 
of the Royal Infirmary have pleaded guilty 
to his charges in their reports. Justice, of 
course, he could not expect at your hands ; 
and “ well might you rege, he gave you but 
your due.” Should you only survive as 
editor for a little longer, you may expect, 
in a small account to be settled between 
you and him, that he will extend his cour- 
tesy to your claims, for he has a taste for 
acting up toe his country’s motto, “‘ Nemo 
me impune lacessit.” To these editorial 
exertions, the assistance of that beautiful 
race, the “ Bats’’ was added, who no sooner 
found an emunetory for their peccant hu- 
mours, than they attempted to purify them- 
selves from the stains affixed to their cha- 
reeter, Mr. Earle’s chirrup, Mr. Keate’s 
twitter, Mr. Brodie’s “ pins and needles,” 
Sir Anthony's resuscitation of the humoral 
pathology, all joined in one harmonious din, 
which died away, unheeded and harmless 
as the hissing of the sea-surf against the 
rock. More than half of the magic era, 
1828, has been spent in these idle specula- 
tions, without accomplishing one object for 
which the crusade was undertaken. There, 
my dear Johnstone, is the enemy sti!l in pos- 
session of the field; his colours flying tri- 
umphantly over your head ; as pleasant, po- 
pular, and instructive as ever, and without 
bringing one of his reserves into action. 
Look at him, inspect him closely, and can 
you discern one tint of disease in his coun- 
teaance ; feel his pulse, and do you not 





passing around you here, you know nothing, 
would instantly start up at his beck. There 
is not a county hospital in England which 
would not send its volunteers to the war; a 
Royal Infirmary in all Scotland, from which 
half a dozen of pathological ‘* warlocks” 
would not march across the ‘ border’’ with 
their amputating knives turned into elay- 
mores; nor a dispensary in the whole of 
that loyal part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, from which you would not have a 
** shelelah”’ flourished over yourhead. But 
you‘are really asleep with your eves open ; 
in a sort of waking dream, in which, though 
conscious of surrounding objects, you ate 
yet unable to comprehend their nature and 
relations, or you could never have been 
guilty of the egregious folly of solemnising 
the Christmas festivals by such mad predic- 
tions. ‘To expect that the scattered forces 
of your little band, debilitated by years, 
enervated by along servitude in the cause 
of ecrruption, reduced to a mere remnant by 
the desertion of all who had any respect for 
their character, and with, for their support, 
but one or two out of the some forty or fifty 
thousand surgeons, physicians, medical stu- 
dents, gentlemen-amateurs, apothecaries, 
aurists, chiropodists, cuppers, shampooers, 
oculists, accoucheurs, empirics, who com- 
pose the medical profession ; to expect that 
such a band of blockheads, and with such 
trifling support, could compete with Tns 
Laxcer, patronised by the whole preceding 
multitude, each and every one of whom read 
it, was, to say the least of the matter, be- 
yond al) calculation, ridiculous. Not to 
speak of our readers in the neighbourhood 
of John o’ Groat, in the loneliest wilds of 
Wales, on the margins of all the bogs in 
Ireland, on the Continent, in the Colonies, 
and in America, Tue Laxcer is now the 
standard of medical science in the capital of 
the ‘celestial empire ;” while from a letter 
lately received from a brother reporter, 
whose cases of Cossacks and Moslem in the 
impending campaign, will constitute a new 
era in military surgery, I am happy to in- 
form you, that, next to the Bible and Koran, 
it is held in the greatest estimation at Mos- 
cow and Constantinople. ‘To such an uni- 
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versal opposition, “ extending through all! ranks of its advocates. Should this offer 
extent,” what had you to offer in the way of | be taken, there must, of course, be some 
circulation? To convince you of your error, | hands thrown out uf employment, perhaps 
to throw some light on disputed points of| on the parish, and for whom it is but cha- 
geography, and as a curiosity in the nomen- | rity to make some provision. If, then, there 
clature of the human race, we must cer- be an editor paid one hundred a year for the 
tainly have a list of subscribers,—I mean a we ag of duties, which, along with 
volume of 990 pages, such as the last of his sterility of talent, have entailed on him 
Tue Lancer; notsome half dozen ofnames, | the intolerable evils of poverty and dyspep- 
such as figure at the end of a “ fasciculus” | sia, let him not despong ; we will use our 
once a quarter. Only think, therefore, of utmost exertion to provide for him as visit- 
your fatuity to propose a contest with an} ing assistant to some respectable apothe- 
enemy spreading from pole to pole, while| cary, with a comfortable a and a per- 
your name was strictly confined to places| centage on collecting the bills. There is 
accessible by steam boats and staze coaches, | another class of persons still more likely to 
To Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin, « few | suffer from this arrangement, and for whom 
copies of the Bat Journals may have been | a similarity of pursuits renders me interested 
carried by these conveyances, to complete | in their fate; I of course allude to hospital 
the collections of a few medical Dibdins| reporters. If, therefore, there be any young 
residing in these vulgar places, and curious | gentleman connected with these intellec- 
in the literary monstrosities of the age ; but | tual bankrupt establishments, who is in dan- 
beyond Poolaphooka, where the Liffey leaps | ger of being ejected from his garret or his 
from its mountain cradle into the plains of | cellar, through the stoppage of payment, we 
Kildare, did ‘* Roderick” or ‘* fasciculus” | will see what can be done in the way of se- 
ever yet pass, nor ever slumber under the | curing him a situation in the navy at thirty 
shadow of the mighty Nevis. Into such re- | seven pounds a year, and the full allowance 
spectable localities, not one of the Highleys, | of salt junks and rusk biscuits. The alter- 
the Underwoods, the Longman’s, oranyother | native is no doubt a severe one; but after 
of the non-medical proprietors’ periodicals | all, the prospect of promotion even in the 
ever yet entered. Here, my dear John- naval service, is preferable, and the occu- 
stone, are “ materials for thinking” beyond | pation much more respectable than that of 
what Burton ever thought of. The results| being a hanger-on in the wards of a public 
of the contest have been placed before you; | hospital, the scoff of students, and the obe- 
and the inutility of contending with such | dient tool of power in palliating its deeds of 
an opposition must be apparent. Themoral| blood. If a spark of philanthropy yet 
of the conversation which I have been hold-| glows in your bosom, you will, my dear 
ing with you for the last half hour, and in | Doctor, co-operate with us in carrying these 
which I have perhaps been more familiar | humane desigus into immediate execution. 
than polite, as | am always in my letters to | But should you still persist im clinging to a 
particular friends, is equally obvious, and | desperate cause, and aspire to the honour of 
will not, I trust, be lost on your better| martyrdom, I would by all means advise you, 
sense in the moments of cooler reflection. | before you suffer more for its sake, to col- 
Beaten, undoubtedly you must admit, you| lect into some suitable place the unsold 
have been, and without the most distant | copies of the Bat Press for the last half year, 
prospect of retrieving your shattered for- | ‘‘ redeemed from tapers and defrauded fires’’ 
tunes. If, therefore, there be a publisher | outof the metropolitan shop windows, where 
of a medical magazine of any kind, who has | their beautiful tints have been bleached out 
been seduced by your advice, and that of} and buzzed upon by blue flies since their 
our routed party into the ruinous specu-| publication, to form them into a funereal 
Totion of printing journals, and puffing them | pile of your disappointed hopes—to cast 
off in ingenious advertisements, but which | yourself heroically on this altar of ill-fated 
journals it is utterly impossible can ever be | ambition—and throwing one last lingering 
sold, advise him without one hour’s delay, to | glance on your triumphant rival, while some 
set the copy-right up to auction, and we will} sympathising hand applies the fatal torch, 
** help to bury whom we helped to starve,” | exclaim with Dido, in the language of re- 
giving him the price of a coffin, lest the de- | vengeful desperation :— 
ceased should go to the yrave without the 


usual forms of a Christian burial. Pope,'you “ Hauriat bunc oculis ignem crudelis ab 


are aware, was offered ten pounds by Swift to alto . 
turn Protestant; 1 will imitate bis generous —s) nostre secum ferat omina 
mortis ! 


conduct, and give you the same sum for the 
** fasciculi;” but on condition, however, 
that you do not become a political | A Hosrrrau Rerorrer. 
and attempt to injure the cause of justice, 

by assuming the principles, and entering the 
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DR. MACKINTOSH ON HYDROCEPHALUS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Str,—If you consider the enclosed paper 
worthy of going before the profession, I 
beg you will give it a place in the Lancer. 
I am induced to make this request at the 
earnest solicitation of my pupils, and I have 
made choice of the Lancer, myself, for the 
following reasons :-— 

1. To test your liberality, as you must be 
aware of having given a favourable notice of 
Dr. Monro’s work, 

2. Because I feel convinced your publi- 
cation has done a great deal of good to suf- 
fering humanity, and will ultimately im- 
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anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
author of several anatomical works; and 
more particularly of one on the morhid aua- 
tomy of the gullet, stomach and intestines, 
which is now justly considered as a valua- 
ble publication. I deem it my duty, how- 
ever, to state, in the most explicit manner, 
that Dr. Monro is not known in Edinburgh 
as a practical man, daily in the habit of in- 
terrogating diseases at the bed-side, which 
a stranger would suppose him to be from the 
style which he has adopted in his work on 
hydrocephalus. It is also necessary to men- 
tion that these works have undergone va- 
rious criticisms by different reviewers; and 
it appears to me, after a careful perusal of 
the books themselves, as well as the re- 
views that there has been some unac- 





prove the state of the profession. ‘The re- 
medies employed have been, in my opinion, 
too severe; but you may have found, in 
the course of your own experience, that | 
severe diseases, which have become deeply | 
rooted, require the application of the actual | 
cauterie. | 
3. Because I have reason to know that | 
your Journal is the one, in most extensive 
circulation, both at home and abroad ; and I 
believe you to be as honest and impartial | 
as any of your contemporaries. 
I am, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Joun Mackrytosn. 
31, Albany Street, 
Edinburgh, 26 April, 1828. 


Inquiry into the Causes of the Effusion in the 
Disease denominated Hydrocephalus Acutus, | 
being the Subject of two Lectures, delivered to | 
his Pupils, in the beginning of March, 1828, 
by Joun Macxiytosu, M.D., acting Sur- 
geon to the Ordnance, in North Britain, 
and Lecturer on the Practice of Physic, | 
&e. in Edinburgh. 





countable secret influence at work. It grieves 
me to think of the venality which pervades 
the medical periodical press ; and in making 
this remark, it would be agreeable to my 
feelings if 1 could, in truth and justice, ex- 
clude that of Scotland from the charge. The 
press would be a powerful and useful en- 
yine in medicine, were it properly directed, 


| if it actually exposed the nakedness of false 


and erroneous views, and applauded only 
those which were good and true. Instead 


| of this line of conduct, the editors will, ge- 


nerally, be found to look at the names of the 
authors, aud if they prove to be friends and 
partisans, and still more particularly if pa- 
trons, the work is praised. If the authors 
are not friends, if they are indepepdent- 
minded, men; and still more particularly, 
if they are not likely to be of service to the 
editors, then an opposite course is too gene- 
rally adopted. You, who are as yet un- 
acquainted with the wicked ways of this 
world, and more particularly with the sel- 
fish conduct of reviewers, will naturally ex- 
claim, how can these things be. Listen, 
gentlemen, to the following statement, for 
the truth of which I pledge myself. A 
highly accomplished gentleman, who had 


Gextiemen,—Having described to you,| finished his studies, and graduated many 
yesterday, the morbid changes produced | years before, did me the honour of attending 
within the skull by inflammation of the| my lectures during a temporary residence 
meninges of the brain, and haviog exhi-| in Edinburgh. He was so deeply impressed 





bited drawings and preparations, represent- 
ing these changes; 1 have now to in- 
quire into the causes of the watery exuda- 
tion which is so often found on dissections. 
But before entering into this investigation, 
it is necessary to mention that two works 
on the pathology of the brain, have lately 
come from the press. One from the pen of 
Dr. Abercrombie ; the other from that of 
Dr. Monro—names well known to the pro- 
fession in all parts of the universe where 
medicine is cultivated. ‘The first is a zealous 
and useful pathologist, and a practical writer 
on various subjects, and the first physician 


in Scotland. The second is professor of 














with the truth of my views ou the patho- 
logy of erysipelas, and the practical con- 
clusions which were deduced, that having 
an opportunity a short time afterwards he 
put them to the test of experiment, and 
with the best possible results. He wrote a 
paper on the subject, in which he was 
pleased to speak in perhaps too flattering 
terms, of me asa pathologist. It was sent 
to a journalist, but returned, and was not 
finally accepted, till all notice of my name 
was erased from its pages by the express 
desire of one of the editors. 

The editors of the Edinburgh Journal have 
given a favourable review of Dr. Monro’s 
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book, in their last number, whilst that! I shall conduct this inquiry by following 
Abercrombie, which was published | Dr. Monro’s facts and , and com- 
before the other, has passed unnoticed, even, 1 menting upon them, as they are detailed in 
am told, in the list of books recei.ed by the edi- the chapter which treats “ of the cause of 
tors; but the reasons are too evident ; Dr. | the effusion in acute hydrocephalus,” at 
Abercrombie is not a ‘essor! He was 100. 
chosen by the public and by the profession,| Every individual in the profession will 
on the death of Dr. Gregory, to fill the}agree with the author, that “ this point 
high rank of consulting A haa from that merits the most particular attention, as it re- 
oO surgeon apothecary, whi many hungry gulates the mode of averting and of curing 
fe pon ws Aa were waiting in their closets the disease.” After noticing the opini 
‘or employment, were passed over! But as generally entertained, that the effusion is 
soon as this review appeared, a very un- Owing to some degree of inflammatory ac- 
pleasant sensation took place among former tion, he states, at page 101, that ‘ before 
editors and supporters of this Journal; subscribing to such an hypothesis,” “* it is 
and it is to be hoped, that as the younger edi-| necessary to inquire whether this disease 
tors have more than once fcund it conve- usually occurs in who are disposed 
nient to favour particular friends, they will | to infi disorders at or near the me- 
be compelled on this occasion to make the ridian of life, when the human body is most 
amende honorable, to oue who formerly liable to suffer from inflammatory diseases.” 
raised the character of the Edinburgh Jour- | With regard to the first of these points, it 
nal as high, as their own long, stupid, re-| may be observed, that hydrocephalus is s0 
views, and original articles, have since sunk | rare after puberty, when the constitution 
it in public estimation." | most liable to inflammatory disorders, 
As to the London reviewers, I do not! that Cullen, and other writers of eminence, 
know them so well; but one circumstance have described it as being peculiar only to 
has come to my knowledge, from a respect- | infancy.” On referring to the work of Cul- 
able source, which I shall also mention to len, I find only two pages, and seven lines on 
you. A favourable notice of Dr. Aber- | a third page, devoted to inflamm: affec- 
crombie’s work appeared in the Lawcer./tions of the brain, cerebellum, and mem- 
A contemporary journalist had an article on branes, and nothing is said there on the sub- 
the same subject which was actually printed, ject. But in the other volume, page 2, he 
or printing ; but because it was cast much in| mentions hydrocephalus in the chapter on 
the same mould, the liberal-mindedyeditor | apoplexy, and all he says upon this vast and 
suppréssed it; merely, it is said, because | important subject, is compressed into three 
he would not praise that, which had been lines, in the shape of an erroneous defini- 
commended in the pages of the Lancer!! |tion. I am not certain that watery effu- 
I shall now proceed to inquire into the 'sion in the brain is more frequently met 
causes of the watery fluid which is so fre- | with in children than in adults. But grant- 
quently found in the heads of children who ing that is the fact, it is net to be wondered 
have died of the disease denominated hydro-|at, when we consider, ist. The wenderful 
cephalus acutus. changes which take place in the circulation ; 
t is believed, by most of the best -|2dly. The rapid growth of every part ; 
logists of the present day, that the effusion | Sdly. The large size of the head, the change 
depends, in general, on previous inflamma- | the brain undergoes in appearance and con- 
tory action. One of the chief objects of Dr. | sistence ; onus The great activity of the 








Monro’s book is directed to prove that it is'| 


almost always, if not altogether, the effect 
of debility. Thus attempting to revive the 


circulation and increased nervous irritability 
at that period of life; 5thly. Difficult den- 
tition, which favours a determination to- 


ancient pathology of hydrocephalus acutus, | wards the head ; and 6thly and lastly, the 


(which happily was not only neglected, but 
nearly forgotten,) and of course tending to 
throw disrepute upon the depleting plan of 
treatment, which, when judiciously em- 
ployed in the proper stage of the disease, 

as been found to be so beneficial in its re- 
sults. 








difficulty on the of nurses and nts 
of distiaguishing: diseases which are alight 
at first, insidious in their attack and pro- 
gress, and deceitful in appearance. Ordi- 
nary attendants cannot detect giddiness in a 
child ; ** it is fretful, but then it has no fever ; 
and as it has been often worse before, and 
got well without the Doctor, we shall not 
send for him now, particularly as we can 





* Since this lecture was delivered, a re- 


never get rid of hith, and then he sends us so 





view of Dr. Abercrombie’s book has ap-| many drugs, and runs up such a bill.” This 
peared in the Edioburgh Journal. It is/|is the kind of language too generally used ; 
evidently the production of an old fish, as | and when the Doctor is called, he finds the 
the fous , it is said, could not be trusted jacute stage over, the effusion has taken 
on 


occasion. place, and the child is labouring under all 
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pressure of the brain, and per- 
haps dies next day. It is from occasionally 
seeing cases of this iption, that some 
medical men form the opinion, that there 
has been no acute , and that the effusion 
is the effect of debility ; whereas, if an adult 
feels headach, particularly attended with 
giddiness, he takes fright ; ‘ill more so if he 
is also affected with tinnitus aurium, disor- 
der of vision, numbness in the extremi- 
ties; medical advice is quickly sought, 
ry the patient can yet tell his own com- 
e certainly do not see such large 
a of water in adults, but I imagine 
this can be well explained by the difference 
of structure, not only of the brain itself, 
but in that of the bones. It is well known 
that the brain of a fetus can Be iad a greater 
degree of pressure without ucing death, 
than chet of a chi a child after che and I be- 
lieve a child’s can bear it with less danger 
than the brain of an adult. But Dr. Monro 
believes the disease is rather to be imputed 
to debility, and one of the reasons he brings 
forward i in support of this opinion is, that, 


« hydrocephalus is often a disease of 


the factus in utero.” 
is is no proof of its non-inflammatory 
nature, Gentlemen, for I have often seen 
children born with pleuritis and peritonitis. 
He goes on to state, that if hydrocepha- 
lus were an inflamm disease, it ought, 
= inflammation of the lungs and other in- 
ammatory complaints, to be most prevalent 
amongst robust men during the period of 
life, when the human frame is most prone 
to other inflammations. Every one in prac- 
tice could tell Dr. Monro, that if there is any 
one period of life more liable to complaints 
of an inflammatory nature, particularly to 
inflammation of the lungs, the mucous mem- 
i enerally, as well as the membranes 
the brain, it is in infancy and childhood. 
He cae to know, that for one inflamma- 
tory fever in “‘ robust men during the prime 
of life,” we meet with ten in infancy and 
childhood. «* Whereas,” continues he, “it 
is a disease of infancy, of debility, and ag | 
— connected with a scrofulous habit of 
ly. ” 
“ If it be supposed,” says he, at page 102, 
* that ee is always con 
with inflammation of the brain, and that in- 
flammation gives rise to the softening of 
that organ, which is the favourite opinion 
of Lallemand, Rostan, and others, in that 
case the brain should be found invariably in 
a softened state, which is not consonant to 
my observations ; ;” and he quotes a case at 
page 44, in which “ the brain to the touch was 
evidently harder than in the sound state.”’ 
Modern pathologists do not assert, that 
the effusion is always caused by inflamma- 


tion ; they know it is sometimes produced | burdened with black- 





cause impeding the circulation. But no 
, certainly neither Lallemand nor 
, attribute the a which 
takes place in central parts of the brain, to 
inflammation of the membranes. ‘The brain is 
sometimes found disorganised, in the parts 
which come in contact with the mem- 
branes, in chronic ee and it is 
supposed it partakes of the same action by 
contiguity. But Dr. Monro must have 
overlooked what Rostan has said ; not so 
Dr. Abercrombie, for at page 23 of his pa- 
thology, he will be found rather complaining 
of Rostan entertaining a contrary opinion 
to that which Dr. Monro has, I hope, in- 
advertently attributed to him. ‘‘ Rostan,” 
says Dr. Abercrombie, “‘ and other F rench 
pathologists, but Rostan in particular, consi- 
der ramollissement es an affection of the 
brain, entirely sui ris. Rostan says it is 
a peculiar and primary disease of the —_. 
though he admits it is sometimes caused b 
inflammation. To place the point bevond 
all doubt, I shall quote a short passag 
the original work, page 104. “ I] fant 4 
admettre un ramollissement inflammatoire, 
et un ramollissement non-inflammatoire, une 
dégénérescence particuli¢re qui a ses signes, ses 
caractéres propres.” So much for special 
—- and random quotation. 


sing the case to which Dr. 
Macro wy alluded, in proof of his opinion, 
Scar coaane to be one of diseased heart, 
which every one knows produces uent] 
effusion in the brain. oie a lest 
Christmas with oppression at his breust, which 
has increased ; and which, he says, resembles a 
knock im the breast, when he goes up stairs.”” The 
state of the heart had escaped observation ; 
at least, it is not mentioned; but we are 
told, ** that the coats of both vertebral, and 
both internal carotid arteries, were, for the 
space of an inch, of a brilliant yellow colour, 
very thick, and tougher than usual.” The 
patient was seventy years ofage. The case 
speaks for itself. 

At page 103, he says, that “ if infamma- 

tion of the brain had given rise to this spe- 
cies of hydrocephalus, (acute,) the attack 
of the disease should be sudden and well 
marked, and its course rapid, like to that of 
phrenitis; whereas, the origin of the dis- 
ease is generally not well-marked ; indeed, 
so much so, as often to escape the notice of 
the parent, and even that of the experienced 
physician.” 

Dr. Armstrong, in treating of this affec- 
tion in infancy, and the symptoms which 
announce its existence, says, “ these will be 
easily recognised by a man who is a — 
observer of nature, but never by a su 
|ficial observer, or by one whose meses 
ttered books.” 


by venous congestion, or by any mechanical his lectures in Tne Lancer.) 
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It is doubtful to me, if Dr. Monro is even 
80 well acquainted with Cullen’s work as he 
ought to be, otherwise he never could have 
written this paragraph, and another, in the 
same page. ‘ It is admitted, even by those 
who impute hydrocephalus to an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, that the symptoms of 

hrenitis are well-marked, whereas those of 
rocephalus are often very obscure.” 

Cullen says, at page 103, ‘‘ many of the 
symptoms by which this disease (phrenitis) 
is most commonly judged to be present, 
have appeared, when from certain considera- 
tions it was presumed, and even from dis- 
section it appeared, that there had been no 
internal inflammation ; and, on the other 
hand, dissections have shown, that the brain 
had been inflamed, when few of the peculiar 
symptoms of phrensy had before appeared.” 

It is admitted by Dr. Monro, that dis- 
eases of the ‘ chest and belly” are better 
understood, and have been more success- 
fully cultivated than those of the brain. In 
fact, the profession at large admits, that we 
know comparatively little of the pathology 
of the latter, white we are much better ac- 
quainted with diseased action in the other 
— Dr. /' ro, who is not much in the 

abit of seeing and watching diseases, may 


had been none of the symptoms of pleuritis, 
such as quickness of pulse, fever, pain, and 
rigors. Among others, who were conver- 
sant with the use of the stethoscope, and 
who saw this case, I had no hesitation in 
deciding, before the death of the man, that 
he laboured under empyema in the left side 
of the thorax. 

But then, Dr. Monro says, “ I have met 
with four cases, in which a watery fluid was 
collected within the ventricles of the brain ; 
and, in all of these, there were none of the 
symptoms during life, which led to the most 
distant suspicion of water being lodged 
within the ventricles of the brain.” I shall 
not quote the sentiments of Dr. Armstrong 
again, but I may allude to Dr. Cheyne’s 
opinion on this point of diagnosis. ‘* The 
disease certainly wants, in these cases, 
much of the decided character which it 
assumes in childhood or youth ; but even in 
infancy, I believe, hydrocephalus may, in 
general, be easily detected by the attentive 
observer.” Because Dr. Monro could not 
| detect any symptoms in these four cases, 
| are we entitled to conclude that there were 
|nO symptoms existing? or, is he himself 
| entitled to conclude, that “ if this species of 


| hydrocephalus (the acute) be owing to an 





not have seen it, but 1 have seen it often, | inflammatory state of the brain, there ough 
and I am sure Dr. Abercrombie will notsay | to be no distinction as to the symptoms, 
he has not seen it—a great portion of the | origin, progress, and consequences of phre- 
lungs in the first, second, and third stage of | nitis and hydrocephalus?’ And to make the 
inflammation, and yet the symptoms did not | statement still stronger, he quotes Cullen’s 
correspond in severity with the extent of| definition of phrenitis. ‘ Pyrexia vehe- 
the disease. Nay, are not medical men,| mens; dolor capitis ; rubor faciei et oculo- 
particularly those who do not take advan-| rum ; lucis et soniintolerantia; pervigilium; 
tage of the immortal discovery of Laennec,| delirium ferox vel typhomania.” And 
astounded by observing the ravages of most | after daing so, he states with all the dogma- 
extensive diseased action in the lungs, inj tism ofa true Cullenian, “ the symptoms of 
cases where the symptoms were so slight | this species of hydrocephalus do not corres- 


as not to attract attention to the part 
actually diseased? I have seen, and every 
one extensively engaged in practice, must 
have seen the ravages from pericarditis, 
peritonitis, and pleuritis, in cases where the 
symptoms were as obscure as in any case of 
acute hydrocephalus, which Dr. Monro can 
bring forward. Very lately 1 saw the dis- 
section of a woman, who died suddenly 
without much previous complaint, and who 
attended to her usual domestic employment, 
till the instant of her. death. There was a 
large effusion of coagulable lymph in the 
abdomen ; the intestines were slightly glued 
together by the interposition of thick layers 
of newly effused lymph, and the bowels to 
the parietes of the abdomen. I was also 
present at a dissection of a young man, in 
the left side of whose chest, about twenty 
pounds of matter were found, partly fluid, 


| pond with the above definition.” 

| If Dr. Monro has never seen inflammation 
| of the brain in adults without violent fever ; 
without much complaint of pain of head ; 
presenting striking paleness of the face, in- 
stead of redness; without intolerauce of 
light and sound ; and without all the other 
items mentioned by Cullen in his definition : 
I repeat, if Dr. Monro has not observed 
these circumstances, he may depend upon it 
that he has yet much to learn before men 
of experience will be inclined to cali him 
a brain pathologist. And, at all events, be- 
fore he writes a second edition of his work 
on hydrocephalus, he ought, at least, to read 
with care and attention the two pages 
which Cullen has written upon phrenitis. 
And above all, let him not overlook this 
short statement of Hippocrates: ‘ Jf'aperson 
suffers and does not complain, the brain is 
ad. 


oi 





and partly composed of large of 
lymph, with thickening of the pleura ; and 
the attending physician attributed the symp- 
toms to disease of the heart, because there 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, May 24, 1828. 


——_— 


Tue author of the * Blast from the North,” 
to whose production we alluded last week, 
has favoured his countrymen with the result 
of his researches respecting the mode in 
which the Fellows of the London College of 
Physicians obtain their degrees at the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. Most of 
them, he assures his readers, have been 
apothecaries, or apprentices to apotheca- 
ries, when that class of medical men were 
at the lowest ebb in point of education ; 
and having afterwards walked the London 
Hospitals, while their names were put down 
at the university, they thereby, in time, 
acquired its routine degree. Such, we are 
told, is the contemptible character of the 
body from which the Scotch graduates com- 
plain of the degradation of being excluded ; 
and, on the other hand, we are presented 
with a glowing picture of the course of 
studies, pursued by candidates for a medical 
degree at Edinburgh. The author exhibits 
considerable skill in dealing with the ten- 
derest part of the case against Scotch prac- 
titioners ; to wit, the selling of diplomas at 
Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s. He admits 
that some unworthy and improper persons 
have obtained a title from the universities 
of Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s, but he would 
have us believe that the functionaries of these 
universities are entirely free from the guilt 
and scandal of their admission. ‘True it is, 
quoth he, that the sum of fifteen pounds 
sterling was too considerable to be resisted 
by the heads of the houses of Aberdeen and 
St. Andrew’s ; true it is, that those distin- 
guished personages took the siller from all 
who offered it, and gave, or sent by the 
post, in return for it, their certificates of the 
medical ability of the applicant ; but how 
can blame be fairly imputed to them, if| except 
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proper and unworthy individuals? This is 
the spirit of the author's observations on 
this subject, and our readers will see from 
the following passage how far the letter 
differs from the spirit. 

** The College of Physicians should not 
so decidedly pronounce an unfavourable 
opinion of the Scots’ graduates as a —_ 
because some unworthy and improper indi- 
viduals have, by clandestine means, im 
themselves upon, and obtained a title from 
Aberdeen St. Andrew's.” 


And this is the defence set up for the two 
Scotch Universities, whose sale of their 
medical degrees, at the small price of fif- 
teen pounds sterling, was “‘ as notorious as 
the sun at noon-day.” Some unworthy and 
improper individuals imposed themselves 
upon the Universities, insidiously conceal- 








ing their want of qualification, and obtained 
a title from men too primitive and unsus- 
pecting to doubt the compevency of any cor- 
respondent, who could inclose fifteen pounds 
sterling in proof of his medical ability. 
After this explanation, the author would no 
doubt deem it uacandid to call in question 
the purity of the two Scotch Universities, 
but it might, nevertheless, be expedient to 
resort to some measures, with a view of as- 
certaining the precise number of Scotch 
graduates practising in this country, who 
have obtained their degrees from men so 
easily imposed upon. 

The following is the article of Union, 
which, in the opinion of this writer, gives 
to the medical graduates of Scotch Univer- 
sities, the right of being admitted eo nomine, 
without further question or qualification, as 
Fellows of the London College of Physi- 
cians: 

« Art, 1V. That all the subjects of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain shall, 
from and after the union, have full freedom 
and intercourse 4 rape and navigation to 
and from any lace within the said 
United King i and the dominions or 

plantations hereunto belonging, and that 
hdae be a communication of all other rights, 
prog, and advantages which do or may 


long to the subjects of either kingdom, 
where it is otherwise expressly 





they were sometimes imposed upon by im- 
No, 247, 


way in these articles.” 
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« The articles,” says the author of the 
Blast, ‘‘make no mention of, nor notice in 
any way the Universities or College of Phy- 
sicians ; coneeqeaptig. they fall within the 
scope of Art. IV. 

The author does not perceive, that a com- 
munication of rights, privileges, and advan- 
tages between two parties, supposes that 
neither party shall be deprived of rights 
previously enjoyed. The clause enables 
Scotchmen to enjoy all the rights and _privi- 
leges possessed by Englishmen before the 
Union, but it does not take away any rights 
and privileges previously enjoyed by Eng- 
lishmen; consequently, it does not take 
away from English corporations the legal 
right of making and observing by-laws, by 
which their corporate privileges may be pro- 
tected. Weare not considering the ques- 
tion of expediency, but the question of right. 
It may, or may not, be expedient, that the 
by-laws of the College of Physicians should 
be enforced; it may, or may not be expe- 
dient, that such a corporation as that of the 
London College of Physicians should exist, 
or that any corporation should exist ; but so 
long as corporations continue to be part of 
the legal institutions of this country, it is 
absurd to argue that their rights and privi- 
leges were affected by the articles of Union. 
Besides, the inference drawn by the writer 
of this pamphlet from the fourth article of 
Union, cannot be supported even by the 
most liberal construction that can be put 
upon that article. The clause admits Scotch- 
men to a community of privileges with 
Englishmen ; and what are the privileges of 
Englishmen, with respect to their admissi- 
bility as Fellows into the corporation of the 
College of Physicians? -They may be ad- 
mitted into that body on certain conditions ; 
buat the argument of the author of “ The 
Blast” js, that Scotchmen have a right to be 
received into the corporation, without any 
conditions at all. ‘The mere fact of having 
obtained a Scotch diploma, purchasable 
with, or without qualifications, for the sum 
of fifteen pounds, gives a man, according to 








the writer of this pamphlet, the right of 
entering the College of Physicians, and of 
taking his place among the fellows of that 
Corporation. The only legitimate use that 
could be made of the fourth article of Union, 
would be to show, that it places the natites 
of England and Scotland on the same foot- 
ing with respect to civil rights; and that, 
therefore, if a Scotchman comply with the 
conditions which would entitle an English- 
man to any civil privileges or immunities, he 
has @ right to an equal enjoyment of those 
privileges and immunities. If the College of 
Physicians had imitated the example of the 
Corporation of the Bank of England, and 
closed their doors altogether against Scotch- 
men, there might be some pretence for com- 
plaint ; but the Fellowships of the College are 
equally accessible to the natives of all parts 
ofthe United Kingdom, on compliance with 
the conditions which the Corporation has a 
legal right to prescribe. Principiis obsta is 
the principle on which the Corporation of 
the Bank of England has acted. They were 
aware that when Scotchmen once obtained 
an ascendancy in any concern, Englishmen 
would soon be ousted from all participation 
in the control of it, and, therefore, they 
expressly provided against the admission of 
a single Scotchman into their corporation. 
Sach a provision might, with some show of 
reason, be complained of as a hardship, 
because, without bringing the articles of 
union into the argument, it might be con- 
tended that one Scotchman could no more 
overcome @ corporation, than one grenadier 
could surround a battalion. But admitting 
that the Bank of England would be able 
to cope with a single Scotehman, though 
that body has provided against the risk 
of exposing its corporate privileges to 
such an encounter, what shall we say to 
the proposition of five hundred Scotch doc- 
tors, who modestly say to about eighty Eng- 
lish physicians, *‘ We claim the right of 
being severally admitted to an eyual share in 
the government of the Corporation from 
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The author is, moreover, exceedingly in- 


exclude us.” If such be the modesty of the | diguant at certain bold assertions, which, as 


Scotch outs, how meek would be their de- 
meanour, if they once obtained a firm foot- 
ing in the Fnglish Corporation. Verily the 
Bank showed foresight in refusing to con- 
cede a wov otw to our brethren of the north. 
A considerable portion of the “ Blast 
fromthe North” is devoted to an attempt 
to show that the Scotch are distinguished 
for their classical attainments. The author 
cites the name of Buchanan in proof of his 
position, and he tells us with an air of won- 
dermeat, which furnishes a clue to his own 
erudition, that Buchanan's *‘ capacity as a 
scholar was so great, and his knowledge of 
the Greek and languages so profound and 
masterly, that he translated the Medea and 
Aleestes of Euripides, from Greek iambics, 
into the same measure in Latin//" Buchanan 
was, no doubt, an elegant writer, but one 
swallow maketh not a summer, neither can 
one Scotch scholar in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, prove the Scots to be a nation 
distinguished for their classical attainments. 
The author tells us, indeed, “ that from the 
days of Buchanan he could easily enume- 
rate the names of scholars, equal, at least, 
to those of England; but he adds, with 
laudable discretion, that he should merely 
quote those of Ruddiman and Adam, in ad- 
dition to the most splendid Latin scholar 
that ever appeared, the rival of Livy in ele- 
gance of diction.” Ruddiman and Adam, 
he also tells us, “‘ are well known by their 
works toevery well-educated man.” We 
candidly confess that we are in the category 
of persons, whom the works of these Scotch 
rivals of Livy, (Numbers IJ. and III,) have 
never reached. Ruddiman and Adam rivals 
of Livy ! 
“ Mention the force of learn’d Corelli’s notes, 


Some squeaking fiddler of the ball he quotes ; 
Talk of the force which Raphael's pencil 


gives, 
wenowem with life the speaking picture 
ves ; 


he tells us, have been hazarded with respect 
to the proficiency of Scotch medical gra- 
duates in the English language. “ If,” 
says he, “ the partisans of the College had 
received the common education of a regu- 
larly educated Scot’s graduate, however 
strongly embued with dislike or prejudice 
against us, they would carefully have avoid- 
ed stirring that question. Do these erudite 
philosophers mean to say, that Hume’s His- 
tory, or his Essays, are not written strictly 
in the language of the country? I may 
perhaps be objected to as a judge in this 
matter, when [ say that these works are 
written in the most correct and pure Eng- 
lish style.” 

We certainly object to the judicial com- 
petency of the author of the “ Blast” touch- 
ing the matter in question, and we have 
not far to seek for a ground of objection, for 
his very next paragraph supplies us with 
one, 

“ As historians and eloquent writers, I 

also quote the mames of Robertson and 

Watson; and who has England to place 

in competition as a writer on Belles Lettres 
to Dr. Blair?” 

We have no great veneration for the ag- 

gregate ability and erudition of the London 

College of Physicians, though the voice ef 
all Europe acknowledges the pre-eminent 

talents of some few of its members ; but if 
it were so contemptible a body as the 

writer of this pamphlet represents, what 

pretence, we repeat, have the Scotch gra- 

duates for complaining of their exclusion ? 


SS 


Tue annual meeting of the noblemen and 
gentlemen, subscribers to the Veterinary 
College, is advertised to take place at the 
Thatched House Tavern on Wednesday next, 
the 28th inst. The chair to be taken at two 
o'clock precisely. We trust that the inde- 


pendent governors will require from the 





Yes, Sir, quoth he, in colour and design, 
Macseab and Raphael are extremely fine.” 


executive department an account of the funds 
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of the institution—in whom the property is 
vested—an account of all monies advanced 
by government—and, further, an explana- 
tion of what the officers of the College have 
accomplished, either in veterinary surgery, 
or in comparative anatomy. 





EXHUMATION—DISSECTION, 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH. 
Wesrinstrer, May 17th. 
{Sittings in Banco.) 

THE KING &. DAVIS AND BLUNDELL. 


Mr. Serjeant Jones prayed the judg- 
ment of the court on the defendants, John 
Davis and William Blundell, who had been 
convicted at the last Lancaster assizes, be- 
fore Mr. Baron Hallock, of unlawfully tak- 
_— their possession the dead body of 
a female, with intent thatit should be un- 
lawfully dissected. 

The defendants having appeared on the 
floor of the court, Mr. Justice Lrrriepate 
proceeded to read the learned Mem ph at 
of the trial, from which it appeared the 
defendants were indicted, jointly with three 
other persons named Hall, Box, and Ashton, 
for a conspiracy to procure the body to be 
disinterred for the purpose of dissection. All 
the defendants were acquitted of the con- 
spiracy ; and Davis and Blundell only were 
found guilty of the minor offence above 
stated. The body in question, which was 
that of Jane Fairclough, the daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Fairclough, of Warrington, was in- 
tered on the 28th of September last, in the 
burial ground of the Baptist chapel, at Hill- 
cliff, in the eastern part of Cheshire ; and a 
few days afterwards it was disinterred and 
conveyéd to the premises of Dr. Moss, a 
physician of eminence at Warrington. -It 
appeared that the body had been sold by a 
stranger for four guineas ; that the defendant 
Davis, who was a pupil at the Warrington 
Dispensary, was cognizant of the fact of 
the disinterment, but that Blundell, whe was 
an apprentice of a stationer at Warrington, 
was concerned in the transaction no farther 
than in assisting in the removal of the body 
by night, from the place where it was depo- 





sited to that where it was intended to be 
dissected, and that he had done so at the 
request of the surgeon. : 

Affidavits were now put in on the part of 
the defendants, impunging the motives of 
the prosecutor ; and stating, that ths 
cution had been carried on with funds col- 
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been made on the of the cutor, 
yment by the defendants ofa sum of 1 
affidavit, on the part of the 
Davis, stated, that he was under appren 
ship in the Warrington Di ,» and 
been greatly harassed and disturbed in his 
mind by this prosecution. Blundell's affida- 
wie wplah ween..gontagned by Get of hie 
master, and a medical man of Warrington, 
stated that he was twenty years of age, and 
not yet out of his iceshi 
was one of five chi » and entirely de- 
pendant on his father for support— he 
had suffered greatly on account of this pro- 
secution—that his mind had become un- 
settled, and he was now in a very delicate 
state of health. The affidavit of his medi- 
cal adviser stated, that he was suffering 
under chronic inflammation of the. lungs, 
threatening consumption, and that he was in 
a state of extreme weakness and debility. 
The appearance of the young man (whom 
the Court allowed to sit during the proceed- 
ings) fully confirmed this statement. © 
Mr. Brovewam the Court on 


Ht 


’ 


the part of the defendant Davis; and Mr., 


Courtenay addressed the Court on the part 
of the defendant Blundell. Mr. Serjeant 
Jones in support of the prosecution. _ 

Mr. Justice Bayxey, in ing sentence, 
observed, that there could be no doubt that 
this was an offence calculated in the highest 
degree to distress the feelings of the surviv- 


ing friends of persons whose bodies were. 


thus disinterred, and the Court could not, 
therefore, consider it a light offence ; bat 
there were degrees of guilt, and in this case 
the defendants were not the most criminal 
parties. Taking all the circumstances into 


consideration, the Court sentenced -the de- . 


fendant Davis to the payment of a fine of 
20/., and the defendant Blundell to a fine 
of di. , 


The defendants paid the money imme- . 


diately, and were discharged. 


Thus it will be perceived, that the view 
taken of this question in our last Number, 
has been fully justified by the foregoing 
proceedings. No attempt was made to set 
aside the decision of Mr. Baron Hallock, 
because, in the present state of the law, 
Mr. Brougham is fully eware that no such 
attempt coald be successfal.—As ‘it has 
now been decided by the best of our 





Judges, that it is illegal for an anatomist to 
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have in bis possession, for the purpose of 
dissection, a body which had been illegally 
disintetred ; and, further, that he is liable to 
indictment, fine, and imprisonment, for such 
possession ; it becomes evident that an im- 
mediate alteration in the state of the law 
must be effected, or that dissection is at an 
etd. We hail this state of things with much 
satisfaction, because we are assured that it 
will lead to good. John Bull is but a poor 
* philosopher, unless he be in want ; in fact, 
he does not reason, unless pressed or ex- 
cited by extremes. Convince John that he 
is placed in great danger by the disconti- 
nuance of dissection, and he will not only 
cause itto be quickly resumed, but will also 
provide abundant materials for its execution. 
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that person is said to be in a state of fever. 
Considering fever, then, as a genus of dis- 
ease, I shall here pro to divide it into 
two species, the i matory and the 
adypamic, and each of these species again 
into two varieties ; that is, the first species, 
the inflammatory fever, into the simple in- 
flammatory fever, and the inflammatory 
fever, accompanied with local inflammation ; 
the second species, the adynamic fever, into 
the simple adynamic fever, and the adynamic 
| fever accompanied with local inflammation. 
Continued Fever. 

Inflammatory Fever :—Simple inflamma- 
tory fever; in atory fever accompanied 
with local inflammation. 

Adynamic Fever:—Simple adynamic fe- 
ver; adynamic fever accompanied with local 
inflammation. 

The simple inflammatory fever is a very 
mild disorder, and of very short duration, 
lasting seldom more than twenty-four hours. 
It comes on at the decline of the day, with 





We should hope that the impolicy of the 
subscription, announced in our last, is now | 
sufficiently apparent ; and we trust that its| 
promoters will, at once, abandon a scheme, 
which can only be attended with pernicious 
consequences. 





A Practical Treatise on the Typhus or 
Adynamic Fever. By Jouyx Burne, M.D. 
Longman and Co. 1828. 

Or all the diseases to which man is subject 

there is none, an accurate knowledge of 

which is of so much importance, as fever ; 
there is no disease so general, none more 
fatal, and, consequently, none that has 
excited more attention. Dr. Burne has, 

in the little volume now before us, given a 

geod summary of all the information we are 

"in possession of, regarding the nature and 

treatment of typhus fever. The author 

divides continued fever into two species ; 
one, (the adynamic,) where the energy of 
the nervous system is prostrate ; the other, 

(inflammatory,) where its energy is not 

materially affected. 

« By the term fever, is to be understood 
a certain state of body, in which there is 
preternatural heat of skin, and frequency of 
the pulse, with more or less derangement of 
the functions generally ; so that, whenever 


lassitude and chilliness, which, in two or 
three, or more hours, is succceeded by a 
preternatural heat of skin, and an increased 
action of the heart and arteries, causing an 
accelerated and full pulse, with slight dis- 
order of the functions generally. The heat 
lasts.through the night, giving rise to a 
of restlessness, and preventing sleep. 
Towards the morning, the skin begins to per- 
spire, the patient then falls asleep, and 
awakes much relieved ; and, in the course 
of the next day, finds himself recovered. 
The usual cause of this fever is a slight 
cold. The nature of it is an inflammatory 
excitement spread over the whole of the san- 
guiferous system, and borne equally by it, 
so that no particular part or organ is affected 
more than another. This constitutes the 
most simple form of fever. Now, the exist- 
ence of such a state of i ry fever is 
questioned by many, and teachers of medi- 
cine, because it has never happened to them 
to see an example. This is not to be won- 
dered at; for the mildness of the disorder 
renders the assistance of the physician un- 
by , and, therefore, it can very rarely 
come r his cognizance. It has occurred 
to me, to see a very well-marked case, and 
being the most simple form of fever, I have 
felt. warranted in making it the basis of the 
above t. If to this simple in- 
flammatory , there is superadded in- 
flammation of any determinate then we 
have a state of inflammatory fever, accom- 
panied with local infammation ; and of this 
all the organic inflammations ; as pneu- 
monia, enteritis, hepatitis,.and 80 on, are 
familiar examples. Such 1 hold to be the 
simpie and natural division of this first 
species of fever, and in it the nervous sys- 





these signs co-exist in the same person, 





tem is pot materially affected.” 
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The second species, the adynamic, forms 
the subject of the treatise, and is intended to 
include the putrid or malignant fever of 
Sydenham, the slow nervous fever of Hux- 
ham, the nervous fever of common language, 
the synochus, typhus mitior, and gravior of 
Cullen; the jail and hospital fevers, the 
fiévres essentielles of the French, the epi- 
demic of the Irish writers, the contagious 
of Bateman, the typhus of Dr. Armstrong, 
and the proper, idiopathic, or essential 
fever of Dr. Clutterbuck. 

Dr. Burne considers, in order to the pro- 
duction of the adynamic fever, it ismecessary 
that there be a certain state of the system, 


which state depends, in most instances, on a | j 


continued exposure to a poisoned or con- 
taminated atmosphere. This state then ex- 
isting, it will be found that the adynamic 
fever attacks in two ways: ist. Spontane- 
ously, when the development is slow and 
progressive, and when it is not accompanied 
with any organic inflammation ; 2dly, From 
an accidental cause, as severe cold from ex- 
posure to rain, wind, &c., when, in the 
course of a few hours, continued fever is 
fully formed, and organic inflammations 
usually accompany it from the beginning. 
The author divides the adynamic fever 
into four degrees, The first degree is mild. 
beutach, soncliaien, iadect sams or oh; 
some increased heat of skin, and action of 
the heart and arteries. ‘The ite is im- 
paired, the tongue is with a dirty 


‘white coating, except at the end, where it is 


a Se ene paper 
pille are here seen interspersed, making thi 

of the tongue maculated ; the surface 
is moist all over. ‘The cheeks are flushed, 
and the eyes rather suffused; there is a 
slight duskiness of the skin, and all the 
senses are somewhat more dull than natural ; 


Of the second degree. 
Tn this degree, the fn the head is 
considerable ; and altnoogh the aight and 
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hearing are less acute than usual, light and 
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quiet, dull, half-sleeping state ; through the 
night he is delirious.”’ 

The third degree is severe. 

« There is great prostration of strength ; 
the patient hes stretched upon his back, 
breathing slowly and ly, a8 one in a 
lethargic sleep; he is to turn on his 
side, and not only unable, but indisposed to 
the slightest exertion ; the want of power in 
the muscles of respiration is so great, that 
he can speak only in interrupted and broken 
sentences. There are tremors and twitch- 
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sometimes rather firm, but always more or 
less comprs«sible. The skin is dry, and 
vather harsh; its temperature varies; at 


quency of the pulse become natural; the 
skin becomes soft, and gently perspiring ; 
the eyes begin to recover their brightness, 
the skin its 


the nose, or by a deep sleep. a fatal 
change takes” ag gp =e is un- 
ceasing the day as well as night, 
and is attended with continual tossing, with 
muttering incoherent talk, and sometimes 
violent and frequent screaming, which sub- 
sides only as the powers of life fail; then 
the lethargy increases, the dusky skin grows 
purple, the temperature of the sinks, 
the extremities grow cold, and the vital 
functions cease, and clore the scene. If 
patients afflicted with this third degree of 
the adynamic fever, have not the advantage 
of medical attendance during the early 
stages, they sink into a state of extreme 
rostration of strength and insensibility. 
‘hey lie ey re on } pea with very low 
muttering delirium, and weak respiration. 
The face is very dusky, the li ple, and 
A li ae are loaded with sordes. 
ly ghly tympanitic, the excre- 

° the aphineter ani entirely 

relaxed, the dejections very offensive, and 
resembling black dirty water, and the tem- 
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The fourth degree is imminently danger- 
ous. 


“ Immediately the fever is formed, the 
symptoms become grave. The patient lies 
on his back in a state of nervous agitation, 
constantly picking the bed-clothes; the 
countenance is haggard, and the visage 
sharp; the carotids vibrate ; the respiration 
is quick, and the breath exbales a strong 
odour peculiar to the adynamic fever, The 
eyes are suffused, often convulsed, moving 
from side to side; the upper eyelids de- 
scend, and there is a ghastly stare. The 
mouth is parched ; the tongue has a fuligi- 
nous coating, dry, and hard; and the lips 
and teeth are covered with black sordes. 
The skin is hot and dry, tight and harsh ; 
and is frequently spotted with petechie. 
The pulse varies trom 100 to 120 ; its stroke 
is unsteady, is open, but very compressible ; 
the belly is full, and tender on heavy pres- 
sure ; the bowels are relaxed; the dejec- 
tions are black and highly offensive, and, 
together with the urine, are passed in bed 
without consciousness. The voice is husky, 
and articulation unintelligible; and ema- 
ciation goes on rapidly, Upder these cir- 
cumstances, the disease runs on frequently 
to a rapid and fatal termination. If the pa- 
tient survives, the recovery is slow, and he 
is very many weeks before he regains his 
usual strength. The favourable change is 


;| demoted by an improved aspect of counte- 


nance ; by an abatement in the violence of 
the symptoms ; and by the return of tran- 
quil sleep and consciousness. The secre- 
tions begin to establish themselves; the 
tongue to cast off its fuliginous coat; and 
now a diarrhea of ochre-coloured froth 

dejections supervenes, and relieves the full 
belly. The urine gets more abundant, but 
continues dark for some days, and throws 
down a copious sediment as it cools ; it 
efterwards assumes a more healthy colour, 
and deposits the lateritious sedimeat. The 
frequency of the pulse diminishes, and its 
stroke becomes comparatively firm and 
steady ; and in this way, from day to day, 
the diseased actions cease, the healthy 
functions are gradually restored, and conva- 
lescence is established, When the secre- 
tions are re-established, and the tongue has 
cast off its fuliginous coat, the lips and 
tongue are left red, tender, and sore, aod, 
as it were,raw. And this condition extends 
throughout the mucous lining of the intesti- 
aal canal, causing great soreness of the belly, 
and keeping up the diarrhea, and rendering 
the stomach aud bowels highly sensible to 
the operation of medicines ; or to the pre- 
sence of undigested food, which makes it 
important to pay strict attention to this 
condition, in the treatment of persons re- 
covering from the adynamic fever. When 





perature of the skin is low.” | 
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the disease goes on to a fatal termination, | the senses ; with the red-tipped 
all the symptoms are aggravated. The! and dirty-coated tongue, and the 

prostration of strength increases; the pa-|prostration of strength, are all distinctive 
tient continues supme, with the body mo-| signs, and point out unequivocally the na- 
tionless, and the arms stretched at length | ture of the disease toone. To one accus- 


by either side, Or folded across the chest; 
the visage grows sharper; the face sweaty 
and cadaverous; the eyes fixed, and the 
eyelids nearly closed ; the lower jaw drops 
from the relaxation of its muscles ; the belly 
becomes highly tympanitic ; the tempera- 


tomed to contemplate the physiognomy of 
patients afflicted with the adynamic fever, 
the disease is recognised at a single glance; 
the want of animation and expression, in- 
deed the lifelessness, as it were, combined 
with the dusky colour of the face, being, in 


ture of the skin diminishes ; the extremi-| themselves, signs diagnostic. There are 
ties grow cold; the pulse rapid, small, and | only two affections with which the adynamic 
weak, in a short time faltering, and life | fever is likely to be confounded, namely, 
is gradually extinguished.” delirium tremens, and a febrile state which 
mea 4 accompanies the latter stages of some dis- 
esides the manners of attack and pro-/egses of the urinary organs. And there is 
gress of adynamic fever now described, Dr. | so much similarity in the disordered condi- 
Burne mentions some peculiarities which | Seat so Taick perc Soh gw 
differ from the usual combinations of symp- | to show, that they are only modifications of 
toms ; and these are met with in the milder | the same thing, produced by different causes. 
cases of the adynamic fever; consisting in an *"y We mercer b — ay 
; guished, irium tremens is known by 

an unequal derangement of the functions of | the peculiar and excessive tremor of the 
: : muscles, from which its name is, in de- 
the eerie organs, the derengoment _ mt rived; by the very short and breathless in- 
case being chiefly in the functions of the | spiration, caused by the tremor affecting the 
brain ; in another, in the functions of the | diaphragm, and, also, by the vacant, un- 
bdominal vi Passi the suthor’ | steady, and staring roll of the eye; by the 
a pains viscera. ussing eves e author's constant and extreme agitation, and by the 
observations on the peculiar manner of at-| history of the patient’s habits. The febrile 








tack from mental distress, &e., and of the | State ‘which accompanies affections of the 


adynamic fever, accompanied with local in- | 
flammation, we arrive at the fourth chapter, | 
where he treats of the pulse, tongue, tympa- 
nitic belly, diarrhea, retention of the urine, 
condition of the blood, and deafness, under 
the different heads, on which there are 
many judicious observations. The 5th 
chapter is taken up with the causes which 
retard convalescence, or prevent recovery. 
In the sixth chapter, the author treats of the 
accidental or exciting causes, and of the diag- 
nosis and prognosis. 

Of the distinguishing signs.— 

“ There is something so remarkable, so 
characteristic, about the adynamic fever, | 
that where it has been once well observed, | 
it is never afterwards difficult to recognise ; | 
a diagnosis,therefore, may “a be formed 
without the fear of mistake. The peculiar 
dingy and dusky colour of the face; the 
bluieh flush upon the cheek; the stupid 
countenance ; the unobservant, drooping, 
and often glassy eye ; the duloess of hear- 
ing ; the slow interrupted speech ; the di- 
minished sensibility to external impres- 
sions; and, indeed, the blunted state of all 








urinary organs, is at once distinguished by 
the presence of the local disease, There is 
an aspect of the face attending some dis- 
eases of the lungs, which, at the first view, 
may give the inexperienced the impression 
of the adynamic fever; but a second 

will rectify the mistake ; for, although the 
colour of the skin corresponds very nearly 
with that in the adynamic fever, the eye 
has not lost its lustre, nor the face its ani- 
mation.” 


Dr. Burne has described a sudden manner 
of attack, in which there is an alarming 
congestion of the brain, and the state of the 
patient very much resembles a state of apo- 
plexy; but he thinks it may be distinguished 
by referring 


- -+- To the history of the patient 
prior to the attack ; the signs of the adyna- 
mic fever, the prostration of strength, the 
dirty-coated tongue, and dusky colour of the 
body, with a quick and feeble, instead of a 
slow labouring pulse, will show that it is a 
congestion of the brain from an attack of 
the adynamic fever, not from an ordinary 

lexy. The age of the patient, too, in 
conjunction with the other signs, is distinc- 
tive ; the adynamic fever, generally attack- 
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ing young persons, and apoplexy those past 
the middle period of ie 

The prognosis may be collected from the 
following :-— 

“The prognosis in most cases, where 
there is no serious local affection, is favour- 
able throughogt the disease. The following 
signs may be considered almost critical, and 
always portend well: they are, first, a re- 
establishment of the secretions, which is 
soon evident about the lips, teeth, and 
tongue ; the sordes are replaced by healthy 
mucus, the coating of the tongue loosens, 
and the skin grows less harsh. Secondly, 
the lowering of the pulse, if it has been 
quick, and an increased tonicity of the artery 
by adiminution of its calibre ; a diminution 
or cessation of the delirium and restless- 
ness, tranquil, continued sleep, and also a 
profound, or, in vulgar language, ‘ a dead 
sleep,” which will, at times, last 24 hours, 
to the alarm of the friends; the voluntary 
change of posture from the back to the side ; 
the return of taste and desire for food ; diar- 
rhea of ochre-coloured dejections, followed 
by the subsidence of the flatulent distended 
belly ; and voluntary succeeding to invo- 
luntary dejections ; and all these favourable 
signs succeed each other, for the most part, 
in the order in which they have been above 
set down. The dangerous signs are, great 
restlessness, great and continued muscular 
exertion, with excited circulation, heat of 
head, and haggard countenance ; and if 
succeeded by coma, they are not only dan- 
yerous, but fatal. When the disease of the 
lungs indicates danger, it is generally at the 
decline of the fever ; and the diseased con- 
dition is not sufficient to destroy quickly, 
but to prevent, the patient in his weakened 
state becoming convalescent, and so gradu- 
ally towear him out. The signs are, short 
respiration, cough, blueness of the face and 
countenance, loss of strength, notwithstand- 
ing the capability to take considerable sup- 
port. When there is danger from an affec- 
tion of the intestinal canal, it happens at 
two periods, and is of two kinds ; the one, 
after the fever has existed for a consider- 
able time, but is still urgent; the other, 
after all febrile signs have subsided, and 
the patient approaches to convalescence. 
The affection which happens at the first pe- 
riod is indicated by voluntary, black, offen- 
sive dejections, and a tympanitic belly ; by 
the supine position, the dropping of the 
lower jaw ; by the eyes being imperfectly 
closed, and the temperature preternaturally 
decreased ; and these, together with ex- 
treme prostration of strength, mostly prove 
fatal ; the affection which happens at the 
second period, is indicated by unrestrained 
diarrhea of ochre-coloured dejections ; by, 
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tenderness of the belly, and sometimes 
sickness ; and by continued emaciation and 
loss of strength ; all which exhaust, and 
eventually destroy the patient. There is 
here no affection of the sensorium, nor any 
sign whatever, of the adynamic fever ; the 
diarrheea prevents convalescence, and wears 
the patient out. The ochre-coloured diar- 
rhoea is in no way dangerous in itself, but is 
highly so if kept up and aggravated by an 
unsuitable treatment, When there is dan- 
ger from obstinate general functional disor- 
der, without any prominent organic affec- 
tion, it is indicated by a protracted inter- 
ruption to the secretions; by continued loss 
of flesh and strength ; by low temperature 
and feeble pulse, succeeding to hot skin and 
excited circulation, and continuing in de- 
spite of remedies. This last condition oc- 
curs mostly in old people, and frequently 
carries them off. An attack of inflammation 
of any organ during convalescence, is very 
apt to prove fatal, on account of the siready 
debilitated state of the patient.” 
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In the 7th chapter, Dr. Burne gives the 
pathology of the adynamic fever, for which 
we must refer our readers to the work it- 
self; but we may observe, that we were 
much surprised to find him altogether over- 
looking the morbid alterations in the sto- 
mach, and those found in the intestines 
are ascribed to the feces and secretions 
lodging in the most depending portions of 
the canal : 

«« And are said to grow out of the ady- 


aamic fever, and therefore, are an effect, 
not a cause of that disease.” 


Such is the reasoning Dr. Burne adopts 
for accounting for the morbid appearances 
formed in this part of the body; bat this 
mechanical explanation is so absurd as to 
require no refutation, The 8th chapter ‘is 
taken up with the rationale of the signs of 
the adynamic fever; the 9th chapter, the 
state of the brain, as compared with 
Phrenitis ; in which we think the author 
has combated the opinions of Dr, Clut- 
terbuck and his followers. In the 10th 
chapter, Dr. Burne enters on the seat and 
nature of the adynamic fever; and ob- 
serves : 

** It may, indeed, be said to be a local 





seat to disorders and diseases; than 
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whieh, nothing can be more subject to error, 
The present state of our knowledge, how- 
ever, goes to show that the adynamie fever 
is a disease of the whole system, and that, 
therefore, it has no local seat; and fur- 
ther, that the organic affections, which have 
been set forth as secondary causes, esta- 
blish themselves at the commencement, or 
during the course of the fever, and are pro- 
duced and modified by it ; consequently, that 
the adynamic fever does not arise out of the 
organic affections, but is accompanied by 
them,” 


The 11th and 12th chapters comprise 
the treatment. The author first comm ents 
shortly on the remedial agents usually em- 
ployed, and afterwards, speaks of the treat- 
ment which is specially adapted to the 
various stages, the different degrees, and 
the peculiar states, and phenomena, and 
complications, which have been described 
in the body of the work. 


The treatment of the adynamic fever re- 
solves itself into four principal objects, 
namely : 

To arrest the progress of its development. 


To cure the disease when fully esta- 
blished, 


To subdue any organic inflammation which 
may accompany it. 

To conduct the patient from convales- 
cence to health, 


And the means by which these objects are 
to be accomplished, are emetics, aperients, 
bark, cold affusion, ventilation, febrifuges, 
blood-letting, mercury, hyosciamus, and 
opium, stimulants, and regimen. Each of 
these remedial agents is treated of sepa- 
rately, but our limits will not allow us to 
follow the author. From the extensive re- 
view we have given of the work, our readers 
will be enabled to judge for themselves of 
its merits ; but we may, in conclusion, state, 
that the book is well deserving of attentive 
perusal, and is highly creditable to the 
talents and industry of the author. 


THE TESTICLE, 





| LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
May 19, 1828, 


J 





Dr, Hastam, President, in the Chair, 


EFFICACY OF ANTIMONY-—OPERATIONS ON 
THE VAS DEFERENS, 


Tue reading of the minutes of the former 
evening, led toa conversation on the efficacy 
of antimony as a medicine generally. Dr. 
Clutterbuck had stated, that from the un- 
certainty of this medicine, he scarcely knew 
in what diseases it could be regarded as ap- 
plicable; on this, Mr. Kingdon remarked, 
that he had found the tartar emetic ex- 
tremely useful in cases of erysipelas, ad, 
ministered in small doses, and in combina- 
tion with sulphate and carbonate of mag- 
nesia. Dr. Walsbman said that he had em- 
ployed antimony most extensively for many 
years, and believed it to be a medicine pos- 
pons high remedial powers. The Doc- 
tor indulged in a ** poke,” as the Yankees 
term it, at long incisions in cases of ery- 


| sipelas, and advocated the stimulating plan 


of treatment. Mr. Callaway spoke im fa- 
vour of the use of antimony ; he said that he 
had entirely relinquished the employment of 
the pulvis antimonialis of the pharmacopaia, 
believing it to be very uncertain in its ef- 
fects, but such was not the case with the 
tartar emetic. These remarks being con- 
cluded, 

Mr. Lamarrt made some observations on 
diseases of the testicle. In speaking of the 
most common form of disease affecting this 
organ, simple chronic enlargement, he re- 
marked, that the disease essentially con- 
sists in chronic inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the testicle, the result of which is 
a deposit of lymph in the cellular tissue 
counecting the tubular substance. In such 
cases, it was absolutely necessary to cure, 
that mercury should be administered so as 
to produce a most decided effect on the sys- 
tem ; the alterative system was of no avail, 
he had seen numerous iustances where it 
had failed, In the affection termed lipoma, 
or superficial fungus of the testicle, follow- 
ing an abscess, Mr, Lambert thought, that 
the opening in the tunica albuginea should 
be enlarged, being of opinion that the fun- 
gus arises from a forcible constriction of the 
enlarged gland, by the unyielding tunic. 
Having alluded to scrofulous enlargement 
of the testicle, where the chronic inflamma- 
tion is of a specific kind, and scrofulous 
matter is deposited in lieu of lymph; and 
recommended the administration of iodine 
in such cases, Mr. Lambert spoke of the 
opinion of the late Mr, Ramsden, in respect 
to chronic enlargement of the testicle being 
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frequently a consequence of disease in the| the membranes. We shall give a full de- 
urethra, Mr, Lambert had not found this! scription of these instruments, which ap- 
to be the case in a vast number of cases, pear to us highly ingenious, especially the 
which he had carefully noted. | craniotomy forceps. 

In conclusion, Mr, Lambert called the 
attention of the Society to the proposition 
of dividing the vas deferens, in lieu of cas- | 
tration. From experiments which he had | 
instituted on dogs, he had found, that by! Norwirustawnoine that many ascribe the 
tying the duct, by simply dividing it, or re- cares performed under the administration of 
moving a portion, that absorption of the | mineral waters, to the conjoint influence of 








ON MINERAL WATERS, NATURAL AND 
ARTIFICIAL, 


testicle ensued ; he was not prepared to say 
in what diseases of the human testicle this 
particular operation was applicable, but it! 





ja strictly regulated diet, change of air, and 
relaxation from business, yet experience has 
amply confirmed the opinion of their intrin- 


might certainly be employed as a substitute sic value as important remedial agents in 
for castration on the horse, a most dangerous} various chronic diseases. Hence arises the 
operation. Mr. Lambert said, that his at-| question, whether we are enabled, by means 
tention had been directed to the subject by|of art, .o provide adequate substitutes for 
Mr. J. Morgen, subsequently to which, he | these salutary remedies, with a view to ex- 
found that the operation of dividing the tend the benefit of their use to persons 
seminal duct had once been performed on | whose occupations, or whose pecuniary cir- 
the human subject, iu a case of disease of | cumstances preclude a visit to the natural 
the testicle, and that absorption of the gland | springs. 

had ensued. He was not aware of the pre- | This highly important subject is well 
cise nature of the disease, but the whole of| argued in a paper by Mr. Walcker, contain- 
the chord, if he recollected rightly, was di-| ed in the last number of Brande’s Quarterly 
vided, It had been stated that a division of Journal. In the opinion of the writer, an 
the artenes of the chord was sufficient to| artificial mineral water, professing to be a 
produce absorption of the testes; on this | perfect substitute for a natural one, must 











point, however, he had made no experiments. 

Mr. Houmes said, that he bad, with a 
pair of scissars, cut through each sper- 
matic chord of a male cat, and the conse- 
quence had been, that the testicles were 
nearly wasted away, and the animal was 
entirely deprived of generative powers, and 
of sexual appetency. 

Mr. Kixcpow remarked, that he could 
not see in what cases of disease the operation 
would be beneficial; as a substitute for cas- 
tration in animals, he thought the idea 
highly ingenious, and, if substantiated by 
further experiments, worthy of general 
adoption. 

Mr, Cattaway inquired whether excru- 
ciating pain was not produced in tying the 
vas deferens of the dog; he had remarked, 
that during the operation of castration, in 
laying hold of the vas deferens, in order to! 
secure its artery, the patient always expe- 
rienced great pain, and this apparently in- 
dependent of the nerves by which it is sur- 
rounded. 

The Parsipent observed, that the musical 
world would be highly indebted to Mr. 
Lambert, for having drawn zttention to this 





mode of eunuch-makiug. 

At the latter part of the evening, Mr. 
Holmes (of Old Fish Street) submitted to 
the notice of the Society, a set of midwifery 
instruments, for which the Society of Arts 
have lately awarded their gold medal. They 
consist of improved forceps for ordinary 
extraction, craniotomy forceps, a pertorator, 


and a stilette for the purpose of rupturing 








contain all the ingredients of the latter; 
and in the proportions established by accu- 
rate chemical analysis. Secondly, it must 
coincide with the original in all physical 
phenomena, as well as in its impression on 
the external senses. A fallacious notion 
has been entertained, that a knowledge of 
the effects of a mineral water was deduci- 
ble from the ingredients, as they are enu- 
merated in the tables of analysis. Again, 
imitations have been considered satisfactory, 
if they but contained those few substances 
that preponderate in the originals, and 
which are known in themselves as possess- 
ed of medical power ; whilst others, either 
existing in smaller portions, or whose cura- 
tive virtaes, under the form the analytical 
tables gave to them, were less striking, were 
either entirely omitted, or added in incorrect 
proportions. A mineral water cannot be 
regarded as a mere solution of the various 
salts enumerated in the tables of analysis ; 
for instance, the earthy carbonates which, 
as such, are of little medical value, exist in 
mineral waters in the form of sulphates, 
muriates, and bi-carbonates, and are of con- 
siderable efficacy. 

The carbonate of iron, however minute 
its portion may be, powerfully modifies the 
effect of mineral waters. It has been 
proved, repeatedly, that with the artificial 
Carlsbad waters, if the small quantity of 
iron be omitted, they become possessed of 
the debilitating tendency which saline ape- 
rients generally acquire when used for too 
great a length of time. This instance shows 
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the propriety of a very strict adherence to 
the principle, that the artificial mineral water 
should contain all the ingredients (no matter 
how small their proportion) found in the 
natural water. 

It has been said, that art can never suc- 
ceed in closely following up nature, in the 
reproduction of a mineral water, because, 
with many of the natural waters, the virtue 
is, in a great measure, attributable to the 
agency ot imponderable bodies, especially | 
electricity. The experiments of Sir H. 
Davy and Mr. Walcker on this point are 
totally subversive of this doctrine, it having 
been ascertained that the mineral waters of 
Germany evinced no signs of electrical ac- 
tion whatever. Further, it Las been argued, 
that the warmth of therinal springs is diffe- 
rent from that obtained by artificial means ; 
it has been said, they produce a different 
sensation on the frame, and require a longer 
period tor the reduction of their tempera- 
ture, than common water heated to the 
same degree. This assumption, however, 
has been amply refuted by the numerous 
experiments of Longchamp, Steinmann, and 
others ; the results proved, that the water 





litz, in Bohemia, have, within a period of 
twenty-five years, gradually been deprived 
of one-half of their solid contents. 

Since the year 1821, Dr. Struve, who has 
devoted much attention to the subject, has 
erected establishments for the purpose of 
exhibiting artificial mineral waters, at Dres- 
den, Berlin, Leipsic, Warsaw, and Moscow ; 
and the public, who formerly were in the 
habit of resorting to the natural springs, now 
entirely rely on the imitations. In this 
country, at Brighton, an attempt has been 
made, under the superintendence of scien- 
tific men, to form an establishment for the 
supply of artificial mineral waters—those of 
Carisbad and Ems, of Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, 
Xc, As far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, the attempt has been highly success- 
ful ; and it must, undoubtedly, be a source 
of gratification to many invalids, to reflect, 
that they can now obtain, in their own 
country, remedies which o formerly were 
compelled to seek by travelling many hun- 
dred miles. It has been already shown, 
that artificial mineral waters, if carefully 
prepared, are fully equivalent to the natu- 
ral springs ; hence a most important desi- 


of naturally warm springs, and water arti-|deratum is supplied at the German Spa, 


ficially heated, ceteris paribus, require the 
same time to cool. 


Brighton, provided that (which we believe 
to be the case) the waters are prepared with 


The imitation of natural springs has one | #ccuracy. 


more obstacle to encounter in the argument, 
that the degree of perfection to which our 
analyses have lately arrived, rather encou- 
rages than precludes the hopes of their fur- 
ther improvement. But the fact is, that if 
we compare the recent elaborate analyses, 
we shall find them to correspond with for- 





THE INQUEST AT 5ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 





To the Editor of Tas Lancet. 
Sin,—As you have thought proper to 


mer analyses in all the essential points; the| insert, in this week’s “ Lancer,” an ac- 
improvement consists in the detection of a| count of an inquest held at this Hospital, 


few ingredients in very minute portions. 
Thus we must admit, that mineral waters, 


as reported in the ‘* Morning Chronicle,” 


perhaps you will not object to correct the 


prepared on scientific principles, afford us | statement that is there made, upon the as- 
remedies as valuable as the original springs. | surance of one who was present at the in- 
Indeed, it might fairly be argued, that the | quest.—The fact is, that the man was seen 
artificial waters promise even more uniform | by the dresser as soon as he was brought 
efficacy than can be looked for in many of | to the Surgery ; he was ordered to be put to 
the native springs, whose constituent pro-| bed, and as soon as he was put to bed he 
portions are found to vary from atmosphe- | Was attended to, and soothing applications 
rical influences. Variations of this nature | were applied to his arm. 


have been experienced in the waters of 


The surgeon of the Hospital also saw him 


Carlsbad * and Ems, and the baths of ‘lép- | between three and four hours after his ad- 





: whit r : mission ; whereas it is stated that he re- 
* These celebrated springs are situated | mained twelve hours without any assistance. 


in Bohemia, and, it is said, were discovered | It is a fact, also, that the woman who gave 
by the Emperor Charles 1V., who, whilst | her evidence, was obliged materially to alter 
engaged in hunting, was attracted into the|it after the dresser had given his.—Mr. 
rocky glen, where the waters rise, by the | Shelton, the coroner, was not satisfied be- 
howling of one of his hounds : he found the | cause splints were not applied immediately, 
animal struggling in a hot well, into which | 20t being convinced that it is highly im- 
it had fallen whilst ia pursuit of a stag. The | proper to do so at first, in many instances. 


Emperor was subsequently induced by bis 
physician, Peter Baier, to use the waters, 
ou account of a wound received at the bat- 
ule of Cresse, 





1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Looxer-on, 


St. Thomas's Hospital, May 17, 1828, 
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and he had never seen nor heard of aneu- 
. rism of that vessel causing absorption of 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. the sternum. He observed, that the only 
_ | object of treatment could be to moderate 
ANEURISM OF THE AORTA, PERFORATING 'the force of the circulation by occasional 
THE STERNUM, BURSTING EXTERNALLY | vonesection, purgatives, low diet, and rest ; 
SOME WEBKS BEFORE DEATH, AND THEN | and that these means would retard the pro- 
BRABLY CLOSING. | gress of the complaint, and lessen suffering, 
Awne Leepuam, etat. 53, a woman of dark | although they could not be expected to 
complexion and spare habit, was admitted | cure. 
into St. Bartholomew's Hospital, under the) Feb. 18. Since the last report, the patient 
care of Mr. Lawrence. Excepting a cough, | has experienced less pain ; for the last three 
to which she has been subject for 13 years, or four days the pulsation has much dimi- 
she has always enjoyed good health. Five|nished, and can now searcely be felt; the 
months ago she perceived a pulsating tu-| cough and spitting of blood are lessened, 
mour, the size of a pigeon’s egg, on the! but she complains of occasional throbbing 
right side of the sternum, just below the | pain in the head. 
clavicle. She had previously experienced) 23, The tumour is increased in size, and 
great pain in those bones, extending along! the skin covering its middle part is thin, 
the side of the neck, and becoming more shining, livid, and soft. No pulsation can 
severe after using the right arm. The swel- | be felt, buton applying the ear or the ste- 
ling gradually enlarged, and became painful, | thoscope it is very audible. She complains 
particularly when she coughed : the cough | of great pain in the shoulder and clavicle : 
since December last, has been accompanied | the pulse is natural. ‘ 
with spitting of blood. March 3. ‘The central projection of the 
Jan. 31. Below the right sterno-clavicu- | tumour is increased and become softer. It 
lar articulation is a circumscribed prominent | seems to consist of coagulated blood, covered 
swelling, with a circular basis, about three! by a thin pellicle. Throbbing pain is felt in 
inches in diameter; it is elevated at its! the swelling. ‘The pulse is feeble. 
centre into a conical protuberance. The} 5. The tumour has suddenly increased in 
base oceupies the right half of the sternum, | size, and become firm; she suffers severe 
the junction of the second and third ribs | pain in it, with a sense of tension, as if it 
with that bone, and the sternal articulation | were going to burst. The pulse is accele- 
of the right clavicle. The swelling is elas- rated, and great distress is expressed in the 
tic, soft at the conical projection, where | countenance. Seventy drops of laudanum 
the skin is tense, thin, and shining, firmer| were given, with yreat relief; she slept, 
in the circumference, and it pulsates through- | and was much better the following morning. 
out, the beating being sensible to the eye as ‘The tumour had lost its firm feel, and agaia 
well as tothe touch. A powerful throbbing, | become soft. 
like the beating of the heart, is heard when| 14, The projecting part of the swelling, 
the ear is applied immediately to the sur-/ which had become quite black, gave way ; 
face, or through the intervention of the ste-| a portion of skin, as large as a half-crown, 
thoscope. No pulsation is felt above the | separated, together with a mass of soft coa- 
sternum. ‘The heart, the carotids, and the | gulum, leaving an ulcerated opening with 
arteries. of both upper extremities beat} ragyed edges. Phere was a copious dis- 
naturally; the pulse is frequent; she has, charge of bloody fluid, which continued two 
‘ ionally a troubl cough, and ex- | days, when the swelling was much reduced, 
pectorates a viscid mucus streaked with | and nearly on a level with the surrounding 
blood. She can distend the chestfully with | parts. A ragged opening was exposed, in 
air; it sounds well on percussion, and the | the centre of which was seen a small depres- 
use of the stethoscope detects no deviation | sion of dirty brown colour, as if formed by 
from the healthy state. She has pain in the | a coagulum of blood: this was raised at each 
head when she lies on the right side. | contraction of the heart. 
In explaining the case to the pupils, Me. 17. The dark coloured central spot dis- 
Lawrence expressed his decided opinion! tinctly pulsates: the surrounding surface is 
that it was an aneurism of the aorta, which | granulating like a common ulcer. The 
had made its way through the sternum.’ He | bloody-coloured discharge has ceased, and 
considered that the position, form, and other the swelling has nearly subsided. The 
characters of the tumour, clearly shewed it}cough and expectoration continues, with 
to be aneurism, while the aorta, at its arch,| occasional severe pain about the sternum 
was the only point from which it could be}and shoulder. The healing process went 
supposed to proceed. The uninterrupted | on favourably ; the part which had been oc- 
state of cireulation in the right carotid and | cupied by the tumour now exhibited a de- 
subclavian, was irreconcilable with the cap- | peaaeion ¢ the opening was nearly closed, 
position of aneurism of the innominate ;|and the pulsation in the centre could no 
' 
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longer be seen. Still a powerful beating 

be distinguished by the ear or with the 
stethoscope, and the upper half of the ster- 
num afforded a dull cvnnd on percussion. 
Some gentlemen, who had not seen this 
case uutil after the pulsation of the tu- 
mour had ceased, had doubted whether it 
was aneurism ; and now that the external 





opening was on the point of closing, they 
expressed a confident opinion that it could | 
not be aneurism. Mr. Lawrence said, that} 
he knew of no instance of an aneurismal | 
tumour coming through the sternum, burst- 
ing and then healing; that the case was, 
in this respect, quite novel to him; he 
thought, however, the circumstances might 
be easily accounted for, by the opening in 
the bone being small, and closed by the 
formation of coagulum within; and he 
therefore entertained not the slighest doubt 
that the disease was aneurism of the aorta. 

About the middle of April, a firm pul- 
sating swelling was felt immediately behind 
the upper edge of the sternum, and the left 
sterno clavicular articulation, showing 
clearly that the aneurism was extendin 
above the sternum. The ulcer had increase 
in size, and secreted some purulent fluid ; 
the granulations were pale. Mr. Lawrence 
found, by passing a probe, that there was an 
opening in the right side of the sternum, 
but he did not feel any bare bone. 

April 23. She complains of i d pain 
about the sternum, extending to the nght 
shoulder and upper arm ; the cough and ex- 
peetoration are much increased ; the veins 
on the left side of the neck and upper part 
of the chest are much distended; the pul- 
sation and swelling above the sternum are 
more distinct; pulse frequent and sharp. 
She was bled to ten ounces, and hot fo- 
mentations applied to the arm and shoulder, 
and opium was given at night. 

24. Has passed a comfortable night; the 
pain is lessened ; her pulse is very frequent, 
skin hot, tongue coated. 

25. The swelling above the sternum is 
very much increased, and extends in front 
of the trachea ; it feels soft and puffy; the 
pulsation is less distinct ; the right jugular, 
and other veins are very much distended ; 
the skin is hot and red ; the ulcer discharges 
a thin sanies ; the pain of the arm is less, 
but she complains of great pain in the swell- 
ing, increased in breathing. 





26. The pain and numbness of the arm 
have nearly subsided ; a large qaantity of 
blood and bloody fluid has been discharged 
from an opening at the edge of the skin at 
the upper part of the ulcer, and the swel- 
ling has nearly disappeared. There is au- 
dible pulsation over the upper part of the 
sternum ; the pulse is very feeble; the 
pain and difficulty of the breathing are so 











ANEURISM OF THE AORTA. 


great that she is obliged to take opium to 
procure rest. (Vini rab. giv. quotidie). 
30, Sudden and violent hwmorrhage came 
on, and she lost about a pound of arterial 
blood. The bleeding was arrested by com- 
presses, but left her extremely feeble with 
a scarcely perceptible pulse. She rallied a 
little, but hamorrhage to a slight extent 
came on the next day, and she expired on 
the 2nd of May. (During the time the pa- 
tient was in the Hospital, she had been re- 
pestedly bled ; and the bowels, which were 
habitually constipated, were kept open by 
saline aperients ; and low diet and absolute 
rest were strictly observed. ) 
Examination.—An aneurismal tumor, con- 
siderably larger than the fist, filled the 
middle and upper part of the chest, from 
the basis of the heart to the root of the 
neck: itadhered to the back of the ster- 
num, clavicular articulation in front, and 
ressed on the trachea behind. It arose 
rom the convexity of the aortic arch, in 
which situation, when the vessel was laid 
open, a large regularly oval aperture was 
seen, about three inches in its ring, and 
rather more than an inch in its short dia- 
meter, with a smooth prominent edge. The 
aorta was not generally dilated, but its in- 
ternal tunic was raised into slight elevations 
by numerous yellow depositions of various 
size ; these had not proceeded to ossifica- 
tion, This membrane was continued through 
the oval opening into the aneurism, in which 
it could be traced from half an inch to an 
inch anda half, ending in an irregular ragged 
margin, which became visible on removing 
the coagulum. ‘The arteria innominata was 
involved in the right and anterior part of 
the tumor; it was dilated and formed part 
of the aneurism, retaining its smooth in- 
ternal coat: the right carotid and subela- 


| vian arose close together from this part of 


the sac. ‘The left carotid and subclavian 
had their origin from the smooth part of the 
aneurism, and were separated fully three 
inches from the right vessels. From the 
part, where the dilated internal coat of the 
artery ended, the aneurismal sac was formed 
by a condensation of the cellular membrane, 
and involved the various surrounding parts. 
A large mass of firm laminated coagulum 
was deposited upon it internally ; it was at 
least two inches thick in some situations, 
and gave to the swelling, before it was laid 
open, the feel of a solid body. The entrance 
of the large vessels was not interrupted by 
this deposition, which was partially ossi- 
fied. ‘The anterior surface of the aneurism 
adhered closely to the back of the sternum 
throughout the upper half of the bone. The 
sac, however, as well as the sternum, bad 
been ulcerated at two points; that is, on 
each side of the upper bone and at its 
broadest part, so a8 to form two excava- 
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CONCUSSION 


tions, in which the bone was bare, equal 
in size to the end of the little finger. The 
sternum was perforated in the right of these 
by an opening equal to the large end of a 
blow-pipe, and corresponding to the centre 
of the ulcer. It was nearly, but not quite, 
perforated in the left. The upper part of 
the sac lay behind the sterno-clavicular ar- 
ticulations, ascended a little above the left, 
and communicated over the upper edge of the 
sternum, with an irregular cavity that ended 
in the external ulcer. This was the part 
from which the bleeding had occurred. 

The back of the tumor had become firmly 
adherent to the front of the trachea, and 
had pressed on the tube so as to flatten it 
slightly. 

‘The superior cava was considerably elon- 
gated and incorporated with the swelling ; 
its lining was furred by a deposition of 
fibrine at one spot. The root of the aneu- 
rism was first visible, at its lower and ante- 
rior part, within the pericardium. This 
cavity contained about three ounces of tur- 
bid, and completely opaque, fluid. 

The lungs were healthy, but connected 
throughout by adhesions, which were for 
the most part recent. A very firm con- 
nexion existed at one point between the 
aneurismal sac and the left lung. This was 
— the source of the blood discharged 

y expectoration. 

As the sternum was already absorbed 
when this patient was admitted into the 
Hospital, no hope was entertained that any 
kind of treatment would avert the fatal ter- 
mination of the disease. Yet, the firm strata 
of laminated coagulum, which filled so much 
of the sac, and the effectual plugging of the 
sternal perforation by the same process show 
that the means adopted were not without 
effect, and hold out encouragement to a trial 
of the same plan under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. 





GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


FATAL CASE OF CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


Mary Morais, xt. 22, was admitted into 
Chapel Ward, Monday, May 12, under the 
care of Mr. Morgan. 

The friends of the patient stated, that on 
the preceding evening, she fell down a 
three pair staircase, a height of about thirty 
feet. She was taken up in a state of insen- 
sibility, medical assistance was procured, 
she was immediately bled, and, on the fol- 
lowing morning, conveyed to the hospital. 

At the time of her admission she was 
perfectly insensible, and could not be roused 
to answer when spoken to, The head was 
immediately shaved, and carefully examined, 
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but no material injury could be detected. 
‘The arms and legs displayed several bruises. 
The pupils were partially dilated, and there 
was strabismus of the left eye ; the pupil of 
which was more dilated than that of the 
right. The scalp was hot and tender; the 
pulse 120, sharp and quick; the counte- 
nance flushed and anxious; the breathing 
slightly stertorous; the skin hot and dry. 
the powers of motion, however, were not 
much impaired ; for, in a short time after 
her admission, she threw her arms and Jegs 
about the bed so violently, that it became 
necessary to confine them. 

Twelve ounces of blood were drawn from 
the arm, and the spirit wash was ordered to 
be constantly applied to the scalp. A colo 
cynth and calomel pill was administered, 
and a common enema was injected. 

The bleeding lowered the pulse, but there 
was no return of sensibility. In a few 
hours, the bowels were relieved. In the 
evening, the pulse had again atiained its 
former quickness and fullness, and the Vene- 
section, to the same quantity as in the 
morning, was repeated. 

13. She has passed a restless night, and 
has been frequently muttering incoherently. 
The skin is hot and dry; the pulse 150, 
small, quick, and jerky; the scalp is ex- 
cessively tender, maniiested by her efforts 
of resistance when touched ; the bowels have 
been relieved during the night rather copi- 
ously. Ordered to take a five-grain calomel 
pill, and to have a castor oil enema injected. 

In the course of the day, a catheter was 
passed into the bladder, and the urine 
evacuated; and, in the evening, a blister 
was applied to the nape of the neck. 

14. Since last evening, the woman has 
become gradually worse ; she passed a very 
restless night, and has been constantly mut- 
tering. The breathing is very laborious and 
stertorous ; the pupils are still but partially 
dilated, and are insensible to the stimulus 
of light; the countenance is sunk, flushed, 
and anxious ; the pulse 140, and small, 

She lingered until seven o’clock on the 
following evening, when she expired. 


Inspectio Cadaveris. 





On removing the calvaria, and the dora 
mater, no inflammatory appearances were 
| detected in either the arachnoid, or the 
| pia mater. Between the pia mater and 
|the arachnoid, there was slight extrava- 
sation of blood. ‘There were a few traces 
jof lesion seen in the cortical part of the 
| brain, and one or two in the corpus callo- 
| sum, and there were numerous bloody points 
arising from the rupture of small vessels, 
| clearly indicative of the severe concussion 
| which the substance of the brain had under- 
gone. No other morbid appearance was 
detected, 
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CASE OF CUOREA, SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
WITH THE SUBCARBONATE OF IRON. 

Tue subjoined case is strikingly illustra- 
tive of the remedial powers of the carbonate 
of iron, in the disease in question. It has 
been often suid, and is generally believed, 
that ‘chorea may always be cured by pur- 
gatives; we have, however, seen many 
cases ‘* rebellious” (as Dr. Efliotson would 
say) to along-continued system of purga- 
tion. 

Ann Matthews, xtat. 6, was admitted on 


CHOREA.—ANEURISM—HYDROCYANIC ACID. 


aneurism. The patient, a labourer of mid- 
die stature, and thirty-seven years of age, 
was admitted into the Hospital about a 
month since, on account of fracture of the 
sternum. He recovered from this accident 
under the use of ordinary means, and io his 
convalescence directed the surgeon’s atten- 
tion to a swelling in the leftham. A pul- 
sating tumour of the size of a hen’s egg was 
found at this part, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, it might oper to be femero- popliteal 
aneurism, the swelling commencing before 
the artery had fairly reached the ham. 

The nature of the disease was very appa- 
rent; pressure at the middle of the thigh 





the i4th of February, under the care of 
Dr. Elliotson. She could not walk or stand ; | 
she had constant motion of the arms, and 
indeed of the body generally, the right side | 


stayed the pulsation ofthe tumour. In the 
performance of the operation nothing re- 
markable occurred ; one silk ligature was 
used. 

It is right to mention, that the swelling 





appearing to be more affected than the left. had existed, according to the man’s state- 
‘The girl's appearance was tolerably healthy; | ment, upwards of two years, and he attri- 
her pulse was natural, and bowels regular ;| buted its formation to an injury of the 
she had two evacuations on the morn- | leg, which he had received from a cart-load 


ing of admission, and they were observed 
to be natural. The disease, according to 
the mother’s statement, came on six weeks | 
prior to the patient’s admission, and she | 


of lime falling upon it. The tumour did not 
make its appearance until about three 
months after this accident ; subsequently it 
lessened, and until within six months of his 


was, in the commencement, affected with | admission, produced no inconvenience ; but, 
pain at the back part of the head, and at that time, it began to enlarge, and be- 


a sense of stupor.* Under the administra- 
tion of puryatives, these symptoms were 
removed, but the chorea, on the contrary, 
became worse. 

Dr. Elliotson directed two diachms of the 
subcarbonate of iron to be taken three times 


a-day. | 
19, Much better ; the medicine has been 
continued regularly, and the evacuations | 


from the bowels, one of which takes place 
daily, are much impregnated with the iron. 


26. The girl is mending rapidly ; there is 
much less motion of the arms, and she is 


now able to stand by herself. The medicine 
is continued. 

March 4. ‘The affection is now very slight. 
The bowels are open daily ; the iron is re- 
gularly administered. 


| came painful. 

On the 2ist, the patient was doing well ; 
blood was abstracted from the arm on the 

| 18th, in consequence of tenderness of the 

| abdomen. 





} HY DROCYANIC ACID. 


| Dr. Eliiotson reports, as the result of his 
| further experience with this medicine, that 
| itis highly useful when administered with 
| medicines which have a tendency in them- 
| selves to induce nausea and sickness. For 
instance, when given in conjunction with 
|colchicum, the latter will not irritate the 
|} stomach, whilst, at the same time, we have 
|its full remedial powers. The importance 
| of such an adjuvant we scarcely need dwell 


Shortly after the last report, the child left apo 


the Hospital quite well. 


CASE OF POPLITEAL ANEU RISM—OPRRATION, 
The operation of tying the femoral artery 


was performed by the Junior Surgeon on 
Friday last, May 16, in a case of popliteal 





* Dr. Elliotson says, that iron may some- 


times be safely given, even when there are 


headach, a foul tongue, and torpid bowels ; 
but that the abstraction of blood, and the 
use of purgatives, may sometimes he the 
correct plan of treatment, at least in the first 
instance. 


>» 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue letter of “* L.” has been accidentally 
| mislaid, or it should have been inserted in 
) this Number. 
Thanks for the letter of “ Fag.” The 
affair shall be noticed in our next. 
Other Correspondents must stand over. 
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